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WHICH ...ST. JOSEPH MISSAL” 





SHALL WE SEND YOU TODAY? (@ 


St. Joseph Daily Missal Saint Joseph 
a ep NT 2-Volume Edition 
" beautifully illustrated, world-famous ~ 7 

Daily Missal jae 


“St. Joseph Daily Missal” for 10 days with- 
out cost. It is by far the most modern, com- 
plete, and easy-to-use Missal published . . . 

The Only 2-Volume Edition Published 

THE New Magnificent 2-Volume Edition 

is especially convenient-to-use and 


and your constant guide to a fuller partici- 
pation in Holy Mass. 
easy-to-handle. Printed in large easy-to- 
read type. Gift boxed. 
































Experience the great joy of really taking 
part in every step of Holy Mass with the 
Priest ... be in the right place at the right 
time. 



































CCEPT, O Holy 
and Eternal God. 
which I, Your unworthy 
You, my. living and tr 


Each Volume is used for only 6 months 
of the year. 
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@ Simplified Arrangement. eee ay BEL 
@ Simplified Explanations, : 

























































(Actual Size of Type) ® Accurate Translation, = . 
: @ Fewer References. pee 
Beautifully Illustrated ® Clear Calendars. oom ere sree ns Eee 
in FULL COLOR. ~ 
’ 
SPECIAL ’ 
ARTCRAFT AMERICA’S VOLUME i v 
Advent to Easter 
MOST POPULAR 
VOLUME If 


DAILY MISSAL 


Easter to Advent 


e029 Saint JOSEPH 
; Catholic 
‘=~ MANUAL 


THE great book every Catholic family 

has been waiting for! An_ inspiring 
new day-by-day ILLUSTRATED guide 
to Catholic devotion and instruction, es- 
pecially for the modern Catholic. 







SUNDAY MISSAL 


THE distinctive new Sunday Missal 
that lets you follow the Holy Mass 
without having to turn back and forth. 
Yes, each Mass is complete .. . and 
continuous . . . word for word! Ideal 
for all ages! A PRICELESS PICTURE GALLERY 
157 full-color illustrations! 
128 pictures in black and white! 


Think how much richer your parti- 
cipation will be when you can stop 
worrying about losing your place. 


Imagine the pleasure of owning a “4 ured Mines —— teanreied and wal 
F ; beautifully bound and printed Missal, anaes 
mute hy , with 58 full color . . . plus 70 black @ Ordinary of the Mass for 
“ ie Sine 


and white illustrations . . . all by Mass ev 


world-famous artists. 1346 pages. 








@ Popular Prayers ver 125 page 
dulgenced prayers for every 
SPECIAL The ONLY MISSAL that spice ‘ . 
ARTCRAFT . > @ Catholic Dictionary ver 400 entries 
EDITION Reads like an Ordinary Book! on the practice of our Catholic Faith 
$525 A COMPLETE MASS % @ Epistles and Gospels the Confraternity Over 
Version for all Sundays and Feastdays 1,000 P 
FOR EACH SUNDAY ages 
ACT NOW! MAIL COUPON TOD WORD-FOR-WORD REGULAR ARTCRAFT BINDING — Durable 
1 Maroon cloth with embossed scroll design 
y CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, Inc. Dept. $4 ] AS READ FROM gold stamped, red edges, long silk ribbons 
1 225 W. 34th St., New York 1,,N. Y, A OF Maroon flexible 
I { SPECIAL DELUXE BINDING — 

5 hecked | not hted : genuine leather, gold stamped, genuine gold 

R Missal che i I ‘ I 1 
i o eS Se edges, long silk ribbons. 
| ze is & . 
I \ ; ; | ’Confraternity 
4 DeLuxe J Version” SAINT JOSEPH — Patron of the Universal Church 

D MUSSO]. coccccces 5.95 12.50 I i] 

: M 15.95 t Saint Joseph portrays the ideal man 
: S A 12.50 t All ST. JOSEPH MISSALS use in whom every man, woman and child 
I 12.50 . the official Confraternity Ver- can place the fullest confidence and 
ene rt ; ' sion of Sacred Scripture. This trust. God chose him to be the spouse 
py NGme caceccccccccccecececes eee eeeeceserenes : is the text which the priest of the Blessed Mother and foster 
1 I reads from the pulpit for all father of the Word made Flesh. He is 
Q Address .cccccccccccccvesccccvcsccccce eo cccce 1 Epistles and Gospels on Sun- the model of single men and married 
. . I days and Holydays. It was men; he is the guardian of virgins, e 
: City... socvnccesccee sovceee Zone... State.... I edited by Catholic schelors and protector of —. — = 
Bk ERNE «: ! highly endorsed by the Bishops inmiiibes, COBsMRHOn oO bi a £ i i 

- L) f the United Stat tron of the dying, defender o e 
. ° u 7 ee ee = Church, model of Christian workmen. 
] I ST UONS Sa over GuiLo Ine 
ee ee te ee Ss ee ee ee el 
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x prove to you the remark- 
able advantages of the 

Vitasafe Plan... we will send 
you, without charge, a 30-day 
free supply of high-potency 
VITASAFE C. F. CAP- 
SULES so you can discover 
for yourself how much strong- 
er, happier and peppier you 
may feel after a few days’ 
trial! Just one of these cap- 
sules each day supplies your 
body with over twice the mini- 
mum adult daily requirement 
Vitamins A, C and D. five times the minimum 
sult daily requirement of Vitamin B-1 and the full 
concentration recommended by the Food and Nutri- 
ton Board of the National Research Council for the 
ther four important vitamins! Each capsule contains 
the amazing Vitamin B-12 — one of the most remark-~ 
ile nutrients science has yet discovered — a vitamin 
that actually helps strengthen your blood and nourish 
your body organs. 

Vitasafe Capsules also contain Glutamic Acid, an 
important protein derived from natural wheat gluten. 
And now, to top off this exclusive formula, each cap- 

wile also brings you an important dosage of Citrus 
Vislavonoid. This formula is so complete it is avail- 
tle nowhere else at this price! 


Why We Make This Sensational Offer! 


We offer you this 30-day free trial of VITASAFE 

(.F.CAPSULES for just one simple reason. So many 
persons have already tried VITASAFE C, F, CAP- 
SULES with such astounding results .. . SO many 
people who suffered from a vitamin-mineral deficiency 
ave already written in telling us how much better 
they felt after only a short trial... that we are con- 
vineed you, too, may experience the same feeling of 
improved well- being after a similar trial. 








, in fact, we're so convinced that we're willing to 

ae convictions with our own money. You don’t 
pend a penny for the vitamins! You don’t risk a 
thing! All the cost and all the risk are ours! 


In other words, we’re willing to give you a.full 30- 
Gy supply of our VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES for 
jou to prove to your own satisfaction whether you 
wed a comprehensive nutritional formula. 


A month’s supply of similar vitamin capsules, if 








I TSAR CORP. ° 
I 43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


i % advertised in The Sign. 
Send me my FREE 30-day 
4psules as checked below: 

O Men's Plan 


supply of 
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. State 


i IN CANADA: 394 Symington Ave., 
3 (Canadian Formula adjusted to local co 








MINERALS and AMINO ACID 


You pay only 25¢ to help cover postage and shipping expense to anywhere in the U.S.A. 


Safe, High-Potency Nutritional Formula 


17 proven ingredients—11 Vitamins (including Blood-building 
Bi, and Folic Acid), 11 Minerals, Glutamic Acid, Choline, 
Inositol, Methionine, and Citrus Bioflavonoid 


|: Yes, I accept your generous no-risk offer under the Vitasafe Plan 
high-potency 
ren's Plan 


U ENCLOSE 25¢ PER PACKAGE to pay for packing and postage. 


taken ady 
pond tria i. Only one trial padi o ae ca i plan per family, 


Toronto 9, Ont, 


they were available at retail, 
would ordinarily cost $5.00. 


Why YOU May Need These 
Safe High-Potency Capsules 


As your own doctor will 
tell you, scientists have dis- 
covered that not only is a 
daily minimum of vitamins 
and minerals, in one form or 
another, absolutely indispen- 
sable for proper health... 
but some people actually 
need more than the average 
daily requirements estab- 
lished by the Food and Nu- 
trition Board of the National 
Research Council. If you tire 
easily... if you work under 
pressure, or subject to the 
stress of travel, worry and 
other strains... then you 
may be one of the people who 
needs this extra supply 
of vitamins. In that case, ¥ 
VITASAFE C. F. CAP- ‘ 
SULES may be “just what the doctor ordered” — be- 
cause they contain the most frequently recommended 
food supplement formula for people in this category! 
These are safe high-potency capsules - and this 
nutritional formula has already helped thousands 
upon thousands of people who felt run-down, listless, 
and in need of just the help this formula can provide! 


Potency and Purity GUARANTEED! 


As you probably know, the U.S. Government strictly 
controls each vitamin manufacturer, and requires 
that the exact quantity of each vitamin and mineral 
must be clearly stated on the label. This means that 
the purity of each ingredient and the sanitary condi- 
tions of manufacture are carefully a ”, your 
Pepe When you use VITASAFE C. F. CAP- 
SULES you can be sure you're getting exactly ni 
the label states ... pure ingredients whose beneficial 
effects have been proven time and time again. 


Not only that — but you get a month’s supply FREE 
— so that you can prove to yourself how effective they 
may be for you! And now see what else you get — 
without the slightest risk on your part. 
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©1957 VITASAFE CORP. ® 


IN CANADA: 
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“VITASAFE” REG. T.M. 


394 Symington Ave., 


With your free vitamins you will also recei\ 
plete details regarding the bene a 

Plan that provides you regular 
and minerals you will need. 
you can receive your vitamin 
fresh, direct-to-you and at a sar 


regular retail price! 

Always Factory Fresh 

This means you need 
not shop around for 
vitamins or pay high re- 
tail prices. Under this 
plan you can receive a 
30-day supply of fac- 
tory-fresh vitamins 
every month, regularly 
and safely—for exactly 
$2.78 or 45% lower than 
the usual retail price. 
DON’T DECIDE NOW 

. you are under no ob- 
ligation to buy anything 
whatsoever. Just read 
how you can get this 
Free 30-day supply and 
learn all about the bene- 
fits of this Plan. 


Act At Once! 






EACH DAILY VITASAFE 
CAPSULE FOR MEN CONTAINS 


Choline Bitartrate 31.4 mg 
Inositol 15 mg 
dl-Methionine 10 mg 
Glutamic Acid 50 mg 


—— a 
plex 


mg 
12,500 USP Units 


Vitamie. - 

Vitamin DB 1,000 USP Units 
Vitamin C 75 mg 
Vitamin B, 5 mg. 
Vitamin Ba 2.5 mg 
Vitamin Bs 0.5 mg 
Vitamin B;2 2 mcg 
Niacin Amide 40 mg 
Calcium Pantothenate 4 mg 
Vitamin E 21.U 
Folic Acid 0.5 mg 
Calcium 75 mg 
Phosphorus 58 mg 
ron 30 mg 
Cobalt 0.04 mg 
Copper 0.45 mg 
Manganese 0.5 mg 
Molybdenum 0.1 mg 
odine 0.075 mg 
Potassium 2 mg 
Zinc 0.5 mg 
Magnesium 3 mg 


Compare this formula 
with any _other! 


SPECIAL PLAN FOR 
WOMEN ALSO AVAILABLE 
CHECK COUPON IF DESIRED. 
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HOW THE VITASAFE PLAN 
OPERATES TO SAVE YOU MONEY 


When you receive your 
free 30-day supply of vita- 
mins, you are under no ob- 
ligation to buy anything. 
With your vitamins you will 
also receive a handy card. 
If after taking your fre« 
Vitasafe capsules for two 
weeks you are not satisfied 
in every way, simply re- 
turn the card and that will 


end the matter. Otherwise, 
it’s up to us — you don’t 
have to do a thing — and 


we will see that you get 
your monthly supplies of 
vitamins automatically and 
on time for as long as you 
wish, at the low, money- 
saving price of only $2.7 
per month (plus a few 
cents shipping). 








Simply fill out the coupon and send it in to us today. 


We'll rush you your 
potency VITASAFE ( 
information secret: i 


free 


hy 
During your free trial period y 
or not you want to enjoy the ben 
savings offered by the VITASAFE PLAN. 
case, the trial month’s supply of 
sules is yours to use free. 
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Mail Coupon To VITASAFE CORP, 43 West 6lst Street, New York 23. N. Se 
or when in New York visit the VITASAFE PHARMACY, 1860 Broadway at Columbus Circle 


Toronto 9, Ontario 











e LOURDES, France e FATIMA, Portugal 
« MONSERRAT, Spain « KNOCK, Ireland 
e ROME, The Eternal City « PARIS, (La Rue du Bac) 


Europe’s Shrines and Holy Places are only hours 


away... when you fly there by IR1sH Air LINEs, 
in Super-Constellation comfort. From New York 
or Boston, fly overnight via Shannon to Dublin. 

Then continue by speedy jet-prop Viscount to 


Lourdes, Lisbon*, Barcelona, Paris and Rome. 





ECONOMY CLASS 


Round Trip Fares 





from NewYork from Boston = 
Shannon $417.60 $408.60 = 
Dublin $434.60 $425.60 = BOSTON 
Lourdes $535.90 $526.90 = 
Barcelona $535.90 $526.90 NEW 
Lisbon $535.90 $526.90 = YORK a 
Rome $596.90 = 
Paris $502.20 $493.20 

“FLY NOW—PAY LATER’, 
IF YOU WISH 








SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, or: a 


IRISH AIR LINES 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Phone: Plaza 1-5040 
Statler Hilton Hotel, 70 Arlington Street, Boston 
Phone: HUbbard 2-2025 
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ABOUT THE COVER 


With the sound training of lay aj 
sionaries the April intention of th 
Apostleship of Prayer, this is a on’ 
time to examine the exciting develo 
ment of American lay missionaries, Ou 
cover family, who appear to have th 
world well in hand, are the Demskes ¢i 
Buffalo—Dick and Carol, and Ma 
Beth, 6, Michael, 5, Thomas, 3—who wil 
shortly be immersed in a challenging 
life as lay missionaries in Santiay 
Chile. For a close look at how the Den: 
skes and the new generation of apostles 
are being trained, see Page 36. And {i 
Part Two of the story—what a lay mis 
sionary does in the field—a_ pretty gir 
named Gail Malley gives a vivid demon 
stration. Page 38. 


<< 
Letters 


MEXICAN CATHOLICS 


\s a priest of the Archdiocese of Sao 
Fe, many of whose people have blood tic 
with the people of Mexico, I read with mo 
than passing interest Father Murchlan’: 
article on “The Puzzling Drama of Mexic 
Catholics.” (February) I could not help! 
note, however, the puzzling omission of an 
mention of the great contribution of Ame 
can Catholics to the revitalization of th 
faith in Mexico. I speak of Montez 
Seminary, located in the Archdiocese 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. ‘ 

Founded in 1936 by the American Hier® 
chy, Montezuma Seminary is governed by 
Board of American Bishops, of which U 
Most Reverend Edwin V. Byrne, At 
bishop of Santa Fe, is Chairman. Thoug 
located in New Mexico, this seminaty 8 © 
major training ground for Mexican yo 
aspiring to the diocesan priesthood in 0 
Mexico. By those conversant with the silva 
tion, it is recognized that Monten 
Seminary is one of the foremost spiritu 


(Continued on page 4) 
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jx! The Inspiring Stories of All 261 Popes 


IN A MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATED 


VOLUME YOU WILL BE PROUD TO 


OWN OR GIVE 








‘Contains complete biographies — 
of every Pope, including 
His Holiness John XXIII 














DO YOU KNOW? 


‘ Which Pope was called 
God’s Consul’’ ? 

* What Pope was consecrated 
at 20 years of age? 

* Which Pope introduced Ara- 
bie numbers to the West? 

+ Which Pope ruled that Cath- 
olies must receive Communion 
curing Eastertide ? 


John XXIII? 


clock ? 


aticean Library ? 


Dopes through _ 


the Ages 


@ 262 Iilustrations. 544 Pages. Size 82x11. Ed. by Joseph Brusher, S.J. 
Imprimatur by James Cardinal Mcintyre 


Now about to be published—after 

years of preparation—is the 
book that every Catholic family has 
been waiting for: a magnificent 
panorama of the Popes. What bet- 
ter way to know the glorious history 
of our faith than to read the inspir- 
ing stories of every Pope—from St. 
Peter to John XXIII! 

In vivid biographies you’ll learn 
about each Pope’s family arid educa- 
tion ... his friends and enemies... 
WHAT he accomplished; how and 
why. You'll find out how Church cus- 
toms and rites came into being—and 
how the Popes became world leaders 
in all types of reform. 

You’ll thrill to the Papal intrigues 

. sympathize with the feeble and 
persecuted Popes . . . glory in the 
deeds of the truly great ones! And 
you'll also find that Popes Through 
the Ages is a glowing story of Civil- 
ization. You’ll learn details of all the 
great events in history—the Cru- 
sades, the wars, the Inquisition and 
Reformation, the Renaissance, etc. 
And you will learn of the dynamic 
effects the Papacy has had on each 
of these events. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH PRICELESS 
ART TREASURES 

It is only fitting that a book so 
magnificent in scope and content 
should be one of the most beautiful 











@ Who was the FIRST Pope 


» 
@ Which Pope is credited with = 
the invention of the pendulum \ 
Which Pope began Christmas 
Eve Midnight Mass? 

* Which Pope founded the @ Which Pope called the first 
ecumenical council ? 


THIS CERTIFICATE WORTH #%3°0° 


Catholic books ever published. For 
years, expert craftsmen scoured the 
famous art galleries of the world to 
photograph only the most perfect 
portrait or sculpture of each Pope. 
Many of these works of art appear 
right in the Vatican itself—and by 
masters like El Greco, Titian etc. 17 
of these 262 re-creations are in all 
the glorious full-color of the orig- 
inals—so lifelike they seem to come 
alive before your very eyes! 

A stunning gold stamped, full 
cloth binding protects these price- 
less art treasures. Master printers 
were consulted to choose the finest 
paper; the most beautiful type 
faces. The result is this magnificent 
544-page volume that will make a 
cherished gift for religious and lay 
friends, for yourself and your family. 


SPECIAL OFFER SAVES YOU $3.00 


A book such as this ordinarily would sell 
for $20.00. But by printing a large first edi- 
tion, the publisher has brought the price 
down to $14.95. HOWEVER— if you reserve 
a copy of this magnificent book NOW an 
even larger first edition can be published 
In return for your favor, you may have a 
copy of POPES THROUGH THE AGES for 
only $11.95! You will receive your copy in 
advance of publication—and may examine 
it for two weeks without any obligation at 
all! So send your reservation TODAY, to: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., Dept. 674, 
120 Alexander St., Princeton, N. J. (Estab- 
lished 1848.) 



















( s soon as it is off the presses »% ks FREE exa 
CW. 6 ce es ue copy(s rat iit of 
Your Name Through The Ages. If I : I wil k 
owe nothing. Otherwise, b t the special pre-publicatio y 
Stamped plus a few cents post g of $3.00. (I may pay 
in 14-Karat Gold \ installments if I prefer.) 
) r— Check here if you would like to examine the luxur is De Lux ( 
(See Coupon t memorative Edition — handsomely bound in beautiful 
intricately hand-tooled in genuine 14-karat Gold \ 
Pre-Publication Price: $22.50 


Name 


D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., Dept. 674 
120 Alexander St., Princeton, : 









THIS RESERVATION CERTIFICATE MUST BE MAILED BEFORE MIDNIGHT, 
MA 


Y 30, 1959 































































NOW! YOU CAN PLAY RIGHT AWAY! 


...here’s fun for the whole family ... playing this new imported Italian 


7a“ CHORD ORGAN | 


Tweevyyvvyrr Se 


IMPORTER TO YOU PRICE 


: : for popular 
Chordmaster 


model 
the first choice for 
every musical occasion! 


BUY DIRECT—SAVE 
Mh bd Ad b 
Dad, Mother, Children, Everyone... 
PLAY IN MINUTES 
witTHouT LESSONS 
Amazingly simple Easy-to-Play 
Method—Given FREE with er 
organ—has you playing a 
and new songs in matter © 
minutes. No lessons; no long 
hours of practicing; nO —— 
talent needed! So easy @ — 
can play at sight. Plenty = 
music included as bonus gift! 


Built by Italy's Finest Craftsmen 


Hand craftsmanship brings out tonal perfec- 
tion found usually in organs selling 4 or 5 
times our low importer-to-you price. Reeds 
are fashioned of prime Swedish steel... NOT 
inferior plastic. A fine instrument made to 
create a lifetime of music! 


FREE! YOU GET ALL THESE 
EXTRAS with YOUR ORGAN! 
¢ Big Solo Album .. . filled with special easy- 
play arrangements of your favorite melodies 
¢ Contour Designed Plastic Protective Cover 
¢ Sturdy, Expandable Music Portfolio 
« Chemically Treated Organ Polishing Cloth 
« LIFETIME GUARANTEE . . . gives you 
100% certified protection 


© FULLY PORTABLE! 
RN Your Philharmonic is your happy 
\X companion no matter where you 
—+—4, “ go. Its gay, happy musicis welcome 
. ly everywhere. It's light, easy to 
> carry. Weighs less than most port- 
XY able TV sets! 





PHILHARMONIC ORGAN CORP. 
2003 West Chicago Ave., Dept. TS-49 
Chicago 22, Illinois 


, 3 


‘ 





PAY ONLY 


$19°° DOWN 


E-Z Terms on Balance 
... just pennies a day 


5 DAY FREE HOME TRIAL 


Why miss out on all the fun! Good music makes good times— 
gains popularity! Even if you never played a note of music in your 
life, you'll be playing your new Philharmonic Flectric Chord 
Organ right away! A new, astonishingly easy way to play. Makes 
music fun—from the start! Discover the satisfying thrill of play- 
ing music yourself. Entertain others and bring the family closer. 
Friends will be startled and delighted when they hear you! The 
Philharmonic is a full-range fine quality organ, complete in itself. 
Our low wholesale price is possible only because you buy direct 
from the importer . . . you actually save a full 50%! Pay only a 
small amount down... balance just pennies a day. TRY THIS 
EXCITING NEW ORGAN IN YOUR HOME FOR FIVE FULL 
DAYS FREE TRIAL! Only then can you appreciate fully how 
much fun the Philharmonic can bring into your home. A giant in 
volume—yet it’s light in weight and fully portable. Superb tone 
satisfies the most critical musical ear. Choose from complete 
selection of models. Guaranteed for LIFE. Get Free color catalog 
and details of Free 5 Day Home Trial. Rush coupon. te 


RUSH COUPON FOR FREE HOME TRIAL PLAN 


—————— OO eS e — - -: 89 rr 4 
Philharmonic Organ Corporation 
2003 West Chicago Avenue, Dept. TS-49, Chicago 22, Illinois 


Rush color catalog and wholesale prices on Philharmonic Elec- 
tric Chord Organs ...plus FREE NO RISK HOME TRIAL PLAN! 
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$1.98 


(add 15¢ for mailing costs) 
Order Direct From 


BALTIC DISTRIBUTORS 





SEND FOR 
Altar Boy Instructions Free 


“The Mass — 
Serving and Responses” 


ev 
4 45 E.P. Phonograph Record 
1 I Below ny Other Instruc- 
ecord. TH t OR 


Cost of A 
The EASY and IDEAL Way 
< als 





mmended by lead 






START SPEAKING 


» Instruct 


2 |) SPANISH anos: oma 


Beautiful ERE’S the easiest way to learn FRENCH, SPANISH, 
2 = Russian, German, Italian, Japanese or Brazilian. 
, Listen to FREE 2-sided non-breakable record. Let your 
eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once 
you'll be chatting in a new language with a perfect accent! 
That's all you hear! No dull, tedious work. Just listen— 
imitate! It’s that easy! Offer may end soon. Rush 25¢ to 
help cover cost of special packaging, shipping. State 
language you want. We'll also send free information on 


P. O. Box 1173 Orlando, Florida fnll Cortina course. No obligation. CORTINA ACADEMY, 
Dept. 1334, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19. 














LETTERS 


(Continued from page 2) 


powerhouses responsible for the increasing 
dynamism of the Church in Mexico today 
To date, this seminary has trained and q. 
dained 1018 priests, all Mexican nationals 
all laboring south of the border. And m 
February 24 of this year, a graduate of 
Montezuma Seminary—the first to be » 
honored—will be consecrated Bishop of 
Chilapa in the State of Michoacan, Mexig, 
If I may appropriate some words of 
Father Murchland, I do not believe it j 
overstating a fact to say of Montezuma Senj. 
nary that “It is the generator, the fertile 
soil bed for the more developed expressions 
of Catholic vitality becoming more numer 

ous in Mexico today.” 
(Rev.) J. F. Mattoy 

SANTA Fe, NEw MEXICO 


DR. WU 


Most issues of THE SIGN are enjoyable, 
but the February issue is especially so w 
me because of the article on Dr. Wu..., 

The story of his life and his own jovtul 
Christian spirit are a great witness to Gods 
grace. It is impossible to read what Dr. Wu 
writes without being grateful that the faith 
which gives him so much happiness is alw 
our own most valued treasure. 

HOWARD FETTERHOF 
READING, PENNA, 


Just would like you to know how mud 
I enjoyed reading “A Day with Jom ¢ 
Wu.” It is a wonderful story of a wonder- 
ful man... 
Mrs. W. Maris 
CoLLINGswoop, N. J. 


THE EDGE OF THE VOLCANO 


Your article “On the Edge of the Vol- 
cano” (February) was very commendable! 
If more magazines printed material about 
Russia, people might wake up to the (er 
rible fact that faces us. As Our Lady of 
Fatima said, “Russia will be converted 
by prayer.” 

Patricia E. Rooot 
LONGMEADOW, Mass. 


SWEDEN 


By some freak of the post, the Novembet 
issue of THE SIGN only arrived today, 
though the postmark in America was Octo 
ber 27, 1958. I was naturally very interested 
to read the article on Sweden. 

As your readers will have learned, Cath0- 
lics in Sweden are very few, though not 
quite so few as the author states. According 
to the Bishop’s statistics, there are 26,000 
Catholics in Sweden of whom 20,000 are i 


(Continued on page 6) 
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musiCAL STYLES THROUGH THE CENTURIES 


Sung by 
THE BONAVENTURA CHOIR 


wttona 





ile! 
out 
ler- 


DY 


he History of Music told in Ave Marias — from 
atly Christendom until now. Styles of music 
ave changed in each century. Early Christians 
ung melody without harmony. Vittoria’s music 
s the style of William Shakespeare’s time. 
father Russell Woollen, world-famous com- 
poser now teaching at the Catholic University 
if America, Washington, D.C., wrote his Ave 
Maria especially for this record to illustrate the 
ypical musical style of the 20th century. 


he History of the Hail Mary — told on the al- 
um jacket. The words of the Hail Mary were 


wot composed all at once. The opening words 


vere the greeting of the Angel Gabriel to the 





Vitgin Mary. Elizabeth, The Blessed Virgin’s 
‘ousin, uttered the next portion. The second 
lalf (the petition) of the prayer was added 
the Church around the 16th century. 































THE IDEAL GIFT FOR MOTHER’S DAY 


HEAR ALL THESE 


AVE MARIAS 
ON ONE RECORD 


GREGORIAN CHANT 


(3 examples) 


BACH-GOUNOD 

ARCADELT 

CASALI 

FRANCK 

SCHUBERT 

VITTORIA 

A TRAPPISTINE NUN 
FATHER RUSSELL WOOLLEN 









AVE MARIA RECORD 


sung by the famed Bonaventura Choir 


One of the most beautiful and inspiring hi-fi recordings ever made for Catholics. 


ear Schubert’s and Gounod’s Ave Marias side by side along with nine other famous musical settings of the Latin 
tail Mary. Enjoy beautiful singing while you enrich your knowledge in music and in the Church’s liturgy. 


Beautiful Singing — The record was 3 years in 
the making. The BONAVENTURA CHOIR, 
one of the most famous and esteemed Catholic 
concert choirs in the whole world, excelled them- 
selves in achieving their ideals of choral per- 
formance. Acoustical and technical recording 
conditions were long in testing to faithfully re- 
produce the natural, rich “church sound.” 


World Library of Sacred Music 
1846 Westwood Avenue 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me ___________ record albums for the AVE MARIA record @ 
$5.00 each plus 35¢ for mailing and handling. | understand if 2 or more records 
are purchased the mailing and handling charges are free. Enclosed is (check or 
money order) in the amount of $ 





Name 





Address 





City Zone __. State 
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will 


find the shrines of Europe an inspiring ex- 


Like thousands of others, you too, 


perience. An ideal way to go is to sail the 
balmy Sunlane aboard the lovely flagships 
Constitution and Independence. An ideal 








Our Lady of Fatima 


time to go is Fall when ocean weather is 
glorious and relaxing. 


The Mediterranean ports at which these 
famous ships call put you within easy reach 
of many of Europe’s outstanding shrines. 


For instance, from Lisbon you can easily 


visit the Basilica of Fatima, participate in 



















Draatereer Inde 


flagships of a = Serle 


This Fall 
sail the Sunlane to the 
Great Shrines 
of Europe 


(and have a wonderful vacation, too) 


the colorful processions and festivals. 
Lourdes, with the miraculous Spring and 
Grotto, can be conveniently reached by 
rail or by air from Cannes, 
of Montserrat its 

Madonna,” is close to Barcelona. 


The Monastery 
“Black 


And from 


with revered 
Naples and Genoa, it’s only a few hours to 
sanctuary of the House of 
the Basilica of St. Francis of Assisi, 
the Eternal City, 
Peter’s, the Sistine 
Chapel, the catacombs and monuments of 
ancient Rome. 


Loreto and the S 
Mary. 
and of course, Rome, 


with magnificent St. 


And bear this happy thought in mind. 
Sailing in the Fall you have the advantage 


of Thrift Season Rates and a wider choice 





St. Peter’s 
of accommodation. You also have superb 
food and service, spacious, air-conditioned 
staterooms. Mass is celebrated daily at sea. 


This Fall, combine a unique religious and 
cultural experience with a wonderful 
ocean vacation. Thrift Season Rates: $355 
First Class, $275 Cabin Class and $215 
Tourist Class. See your Travel Agent. 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from page 4) 


migrants. There are also eight Swed 
born priests; one, Father Lars Rooth, § 
is seen in one of the pictures with the 
altar servers. He is the first Swedish-ly 
Jesuit since the Reformation to be jog 
ing in Sweden. Sixty-two priests in all 
It may interest the readers of Tue § 
to know that there are Passionists wor ' 
in Sweden. The part confided to their ¢ 


includes the civil provinces of Smal, 
Blekinge, and Gland, in all compris 
36,000 sq. km. The population is aly 


820,000, with fewer than a thousand Cy 
lics, mostly immigrants. And it may be » 
that their position is worse than that of 


Catholics in Stockholm, where there 
three Catholic churches. In our terrix 
there is not even one church, only : 


chapels. Elsewhere Mass has to be said 
hired rooms. There are no Catholic sc 
and no religious to help with the relig 
instruction of the children. 
done by the 
ing as the 


fa 


This must 
involving much tra 
Catholics are so scattered. T 


priests, 


are six Passionist priests and two broil 
working in Sweden. 

May ask the pravers of your reades 
for Sweden and particularly for the Passi 


we 


ist mission in Sweden. 1 might perhay 
mention that there is a society in Amer 
formed to aid Scandinavia—St. Ansgar 
Scandinavian Catholic League, 40 West | 
St., New York 11, N. Y. 

HAROLD Dommerty, ( 
VAxJo, SWEDEN 
UNICEF 


It is with deep gratitude that we wi 
like to extend our appreciation to you 
the author, Katherine Burton, for the sens 
tive and comprehensive article on UNICEF 
vital work appearing in the January iss 
of THe SicGN. “Woman to Woman” 
successfully highlighted the  indispensa 
role of voluntary groups abroad, a link w 
the many religious and civic 
support UNICEF 
United States. 


has als 


groups whit 

activities here in | 

HeLENKA PANTALE( 

PRESIDE’ 

UNitep Sratres ComMitree For UNICE 
Unitep Nations, N. Y. 


NO SURRENDER 


In your February editorial “No Surten 
der,” you did not mention anything about 


Catholic Poland, which is one of the gt 
est of the moral issues of our times. 0 
other contemporary — problems, politica 


religious aspects Pr 
Catholic Polan 
ni 
fot 


economical, racial, 01 
vail, but, in the 
the appeal is to the conscience of manki 
This tragic role has been Poland’s now 
over 160 years. 


case of 


STANLEY MICHAEL Bats 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Heartiest congratulations on youl very 
forthright editorial entitled “No Surren 
der,” in the February issue of THE Sie 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Can a Catholic be a Liberal? 


HE ANSWER to that question depends on 

what is meant by a liberal. The words “liberal” 

and “conservative” have lost almost all objec- 
tive meaning. A reasonable, middle-of-the-road 
definition and description might clear the air a 
little. 

Literally, the word “liberal” means free, befitting 
a free man, such as the liberal arts or liberal oc- 
cupations or a liberal education. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century, the 
term “Liberalism” was used to designate move- 
ments which were profoundly in conflict with the 
teachings of the Catholic Church. Those who pro- 
fessed this type of Liberalism declared themselves 
free of Divine and ecclesiastical authority. In 
realitv, they deified man. They claimed absolute 
freedom of thought, religion, speech, and con- 
science. The fundamental principle of this Liberal- 
ism has been summed up as tollows: “It is contrary 
to the natural, innate, and inalienable right and 
dignity of man to subject himself to an authority, 
the root, rule, measure, and sanction of which are 
not in himself.” 

This type of Liberalism developed in various 
forms, such as Naturalism, Rationalism, and Mod- 
ernism and has been condemned by the Church 
on many occasions, especially by the Vatican Coun- 
cil (1870) and by Pius IX and Pius X. Occasionally, 
these condemnations of Liberalism are quoted by 
a few Catholic columnists and papers as if they 
were directed to liberalism as it is ordinarily un- 
derstood today. At best this is ignorant, at worst 
clishonest. 

For a rational definition of what liberalism is 
today, let us turn to one of the most brilliant de- 
fenders of conservatism. In his book Conservatism 
in America, Clinton Rossiter says: “‘Liberalism ... 
is the attitude of those who are reasonably satisfied 
with their wav of life vet believe that they can im- 
prove upon it substantially without betraying its 
ideals or wrecking its institutions. The liberal 
tries to adopt a balanced view of the social process, 
but when he faces a showdown over some thought- 
ful plan to improve the lot of men, he will choose 
change over stability, experiment over continuity, 
the future over the past. In short, he is optimistic 
rather than pessimistic about the possibilities of 
reform.’ 


The difference between the true liberal and the 





true conservative is often one of degree rather 
than of kind. In actual practice they often inter. 
change roles. In general, the liberal is mor 
favorable to individual rights in cases involving 
Communist accusations; foreign aid; international 
co-operation; union labor; social legislation, espe 
cially in the fields of minimum wages, child labor 
interracial justice, old-age assistance; and govem- 
ment aid in slum clearance and new housing. 

The liberal grants a positive role to government 
in promoting the economic wellare of the nation 
and tavors lower barriers to international trade 
He is optimistic of the good that can be accom 
plished by the United Nations and its agencies, in- 
cluding UNESCO and UNICEF. He is opposed to 
Socialism but recognizes the fact that in many cases 
the word “socialist,” like the word “liberal,” is 
no more than an epithet in the vocabulary of the 
reactionaries. He is more strongly opposed t 
laissez-faire capitalism (condemned by the Church 
than are the conservatives, although belief in it 
was a hallmark of the liberals of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. In politics he is rather 
independent but more apt to be a Democrat than 
a Republican. 


E ARE not defending liberals nor condemp- 

ing conservatives. We are trying to work 

out a rational and moderate definition o 
a true liberal. It won't satisfy some who arrogate 
to themselves the title of liberal but who are reall} 
radicals, leftists, pinkos, and even Communist. 
It won’t please the ultraconservatives who boast: 
fully wrap themselves in the mantle of conservatis 
but who are really reactionaries, sometimes charter 
members of the lunatic fringe. And we really have 
them with us! Both groups defile the once-honor 
able names of liberal and conservative. 

A Catholic can be a liberal or a conservative i 
these terms are given a rational and _ objective 
meaning. In fact, the intelligent Catholic wil 
sometimes be a liberal and sometimes a conserve 
tive, free of the “party line’’ that enslaves the ultras 
of both groups. 


Fonte Neale, Sermo 
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FACT AND COMMENT 














1am lost like a beast in an enclosure,” wrote Pasternak, 
sa recently published poem, “and there is no way out.” 
His pitiful cry is the ultimate agony of every man who im- 
prisons his soul by shutting 
himself off from God, the source 
of life. Pasternak was honored 
among a group of men who had 
no honor. They had toppled 
gvernments, overrun nations, and smashed empires. They 
iad seized control of all communications and economies in 
isore of nations. They had established a vast empire. To 
eure their position they have dropped an Iron Curtain of 
eaecy around a third of the world’s population and a fourth 
{the earth’s surface. They have split the world into two 
amps. They probe ever more aggressively to test the free 
wrld’s defenses. They have vowed to conquer the world. 
Now they seem to feel strong enough to challenge the world 
washowdown for commercial, social, cultural, and political 
upremacy. Bent on winning the world, they have won suc- 
ws after success—but only at the cost of losing their souls. 
bsternak’s cry is one of many signs that the fire has gone 
ut of the Communist ideology and that what we now face 
sa ruthless, cynical, power organization of international 
gngsters. “I am lost like a beast in an enclosure—somewhere 
we people, freedom, and light. Behind me is the noise of 
pursuit—and there is no way out.” 


for Communists: 
Yo Way Out? 


for years, Communists have exacted severest discipline from 
members. They have broken the backs of millions of sub- 
fcls in slave camps. They have not hesitated to starve, 
woot, hang, torture, brutally murder millions who opposed 
their will. When even Communist-bred puppets began to 





complain, the ground swell of public opinion brought forth 
‘confession. At the twentieth world congress of Com- 
munists, Khrushchev selected a canonized “saint” of the 
Communist heaven—publicly, and at length, made a long 
teital of the horrible crimes against the people for which 
Nalin was responsible, and while downgrading Stalin, yet 
with peculiar Communist logic, called him a great Com- 
wunist leader, 

The Soviets apparently continued to think that one over 
‘the next two years. This year, at the twenty-first world 
congress of Communists, Khrushchev reminded “the faithful” 
‘at the Communist utopia has been delayed in arriving— 
lt now the Soviets are beginning to move into the final 
‘age—yet he warned them that they must not have naive 
and tosy dreams about this Communist utopia—a_ grim- 
mer concept must now be adopted by “the saved.” Soviet 
‘vation, like a Soviet god, is thus downgraded to a lesser 
legree of beatitude. 

\s Pasternak felt his human dignity outraged by the 
bpititual tyranny of the Soviet 


masters, so also did Djilas 
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PICTURES AND IN PRINT 
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One of life’s dark moments has descended on an East 
German refugee who left all his possessions to flee to West 
Berlin and freedom. Now a fire has destroyed his dwelling 
and he sits among his few belongings left, pondering 

how to start life once more anew. Some persons’ crosses 


are heavier than others, but no one escapes a cross 
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feel the Comnmunist ideals of fraternity and equality betrayed 
by the present Communist rulers. In_ his book The New 
Class, he wrote: “Because of the fact that Communism is 
being extinguished as an ideology, it must maintam power 
as the main means of controlling the people. . . . Today, 
power is both the means and the goal of Communists, in 
order that they may maintain their privileges and owner- 
ship.” Bitterly, Djilas denounced the emergence of a new 
class of Communist elite, parading an old array of human 
weaknesses: snobbishness, senseless luxury, egoistic privilege, 
insincerity, brutality, and stupidity. He was only discovering 
what the French nation, as a people, had discovered after 
a century of revolution which began as an avowed attempt 
to recreate society: “the more things change, the more they 
remain the same.” 


The Communists have failed miserably to change human 
nature in essentials, despite the boasts that they would not 
only conquer and change the world but even make a new 
kind of man. Soviet salvation has made a great deal of noise 
in the world. It has changed social structures and stirred the 
nations to countless new directions of activity. But what 
it has not done and cannot do is to change the essential 
nature of man. That is the task to be accomplished only by 
the grace of God. Without God, there is no way out. 


When there are nearly five million unemployed in the United 
States, it is not timely to bring up the question of increased 
immigration on a broad scale. But it should never be 
untimely to ask changes when 
T : present laws work great hard- 
oward Humane 
ships upon present or potential 
Immigration Laws American citizens. We have such 
a situation today in broken 
families, particularly among refugees admitted under emer- 
gency legislation. 

There are more than 80,000 cases on file in which residents 
in the United States are seeking to bring here a_ spouse, 
children, or brothers and sisters. These cases do not re- 
ceive very high preference under our general immigration 
laws. Even if all were given first preference, it would take 
eleven years or more to clear up the docket for Italians, the 
largest group of applicants. 


With this in mind, Senator Kenneth Keating has intro- 
duced a bill to give non-quota status to families of American 
citizens. This is indeed a humane measure which would have 
negligible effect upon our employment situation. More- 
over, it helps alleviate the anomaly of the present quota 
system, in which immigration is based upon past patterns 
rather than present needs. 

Both the American Committee on Italian migration and 
Catholic Relief Services, N.C.W.C., are supporting the ob- 
jectives of the Keating bill. They feel that the reunion of 
families is a need which should win the widest support 
among the American people, once they are acquainted with 
the facts of the situation. However, good as this measure 
is, it touches but one facet of the enormously complex 
problem of immigration. 


Many students of the problem are not satisfied with two 
aspects of our present laws. They think that the total ad- 
mitted is unrealistically low, in view of our resources and 
the needs of the world. The Christian ideal of receiving 
the homeless and feeding the hungry means more than 
sending food and supplies overseas. It also calls for active 
efforts to rehabilitate fully those who cannot live a normal 
life in their present surroundings. 

Then there is the perennial problem of the quotas based 
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An abandoned baby a week is the average yidl 
of the ashcan outside the Maryknoll clinic 
in Pusan, Korea, Sister Agnus Therese nurses¢ 


Effigy of Nasser is borne through Cairo by Arab youl! 
as Afro-Asian Youth Congress gets under way. Billed « 
“anti-imperialist,” the congress had trouble deciding " 
cause. “Neither East nor West,” said Arabs. A pone" 
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In Rome, Secretary 
of State Dulles 
son, Father Avery 
Dulles, S.J]. (right), 
walks to Gregorian 
University after 
learning of his 
father’s cancer ail- 
ment. And in Wash- 
ington, President 
Eisenhower's face 
reflects gravity of 
events after visiting 
Dulles. President 
needs prayers for 
wise decisions ahead 
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UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL 
hLeonard Wolf (D-lowa) who earns $22,500 
dhis wife, Marilyn, whom he pays Federal 
) of $13,334 to manage office. Nepotism? 





Foreign callers: 
Francis Cardinal 
Spellman is deco- 
rated for welfare 
work by Archbishop 
Michele Assaf of 
Jordan. Pope John 
Nn Sioned XXIII receives Bud- 
ORE : dhist Lama Cohimed 
Ch ee) f oa Rigdzin of Tibet, 
$ ce j accompanied by 
For Sa oe oa three Indian seminar- 
Rmaeit 1a thine ians who served 
UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL as interpreters 
One reason Secretary of Labor Mitchell is 
respected in both labor and politics: he 
broke up demonstration against him in Los 
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States. 
present 


on historic immigration patterns in the United 
There nothing about the 
composition of our population. It is based upon historical 
accidents—the needs of certain nations in the nineteenth 
century or other factors that prompted migration here. 
These needs have changed, with the result that quotas based 
on national origins of our 1920 population are not realistic 


should be sacrosanct 


Some nations could use their quotas for decades 
ahead, and still not meet present needs. Others use only a 
fraction of their allotment. 

We do not imply that the United States has been insen- 
But they have largely been met by 


today. 


sitive to these needs. 
emergency legislation. Our basic 
the national-origins concept rather than a Christian re- 
sponse to the needs of the unfortunate. It is true that 
not all population problems can be solved by immigration. 
This is hardly a solution for the staggering situation in 
China and India, for example. 

But where migration is the answer, then we, as the rich- 
est nation of the world, should set the standards for other 
nations. Granted we contribute much to world defense and 
to aid for the unfortunate, but we are still an “affluent 
society.” The law of charity remains supreme. 


immigration laws reflect 


Sanctity will always remain the chief fruit of the Church's 
work in the world. Although the Church has tremendous 
influence on civilizations, yet her main task is not to build 
civilizations but rather to form 
° . the men who build the civiliza- 
The Risen Christ: tions. She assures mankind that 
Goal of History she carries within herself a di- 

vine force capable of transform- 
ing human life in essentials. She promises to communicate 
this divine gift which can make of man “a new creature,” 
as St. Paul says. 

In his Epistle to the Romans, St. Paul hurled the record 
of experience at the pagans of his day. He told them that 
history had shown that human reason was powerless to 
change human life in essentials. Turning his attention to 
the Jews, he made the same affirmation concerning the 
Mosaic Law—Jewish history had shown that the divinely 
given law of Moses was powerless to change their lives. 
They needed a greater power—a divine force. This power, 
St. Paul pointed out, was the grace of God, given to us 
through Jesus Christ. 

The grace of God through faith places a man’s mind in 
touch with the mind of God. It enables him to begin to see 
and judge things the way God does. The grace of God, 
through charity, places a man’s will in touch with the will 
of God. It enables him to begin to love persons and things 
the way God does. In this way, for those Christians who 
yield to God’s influence, life on earth is gradually trans- 
formed till it is finally made perfect in the life to come. 
Thus grace carries within itself the power to transmute the 
lower physical and psychical powers of man. Eventually it 
will bring about the Resurrection of the body whereby man 
is fitted to live eternally in the glorified Kingdom of God. 


In the Resurrection of Christ, history has reached its goal. 
While horizontally through time 
toward that mysterious day at the end of the world, seeking 
to build bigger and better civilizations on earth, the Church 
moves vertically toward that supernatural state of existence 


human societies move 


in the glory of God’s everlasting Kingdom. It is, as it were, 
a trapdoor for mankind, where men are enabled to come 
forth from the slavery of sin and tyranny of the flesh in 
order to enjoy the freer air and liberty of the children of 
God. 
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VIEWS IN BRIEF 


Tolerance Improving. Is religious tolerance in the Ys 
getting better? We think so, and point to two of sever 
exhibits available. 1. The Protestants and Other American; 
United for the Separation of Church and State held thei: 
national convention in St. Louis recently and it was a prety 
tame aflair compared with past meetings which damne 
the Church vociferously. The POAU. still fires the odq 
rocket at Catholics, but generally the organization looks qs jf 
it’s running out of steam. 2. On the political front, it noy 
appears inevitable that an exhaustive national soul-searching 
is going to take place in the coming months on the question 
of a Catholic in the Presidency. The voters have a right to 
determine if there are any ambiguities involved. What has 
been particularly noteworthy, up to now at least, is tha 
the subject has been aired in the communications media with 
objectivity and fairness. 































Sensitive Nerves. Catholics are the chief, though not the 
only, beneficiaries of the growing spirit of religious tolerance, 
The way the press, radio, and TV handled Vatican vents of 
the past six months demonstrated a great respect for the 
Church. Catholics applauded the coverage. But are we no 
prone to react with ill-concealed indignation when the preg 
treats of some Catholic activity in a manner not particularly 
favorable? Catholic education, for example. Catholics, like 
everybody else, want their best foot forward all the time 
It should be a mark of the maturity of Catholicism iq 
America that we can stand up to criticism—from within and 
without the fold—without automatically implying that 
sabotage is afoot. 


Dark Picture. The picture of Catholic education in South 

Africa is, indeed, dark. The Bishops have declared: “Two 
factors are effectively undermining the whole Catholic system) 
of African education. The first is the removal of State 
subsidization, and the second is the removal of Government 
registration of some schools.” Only about 150 of the 6f2 
mission schools have received definite registration; nine Cate) 
olic high schools have closed. The Bishops continue: “Th 
picture is indeed gloomy for the future of Catholic edugey 
tion in this country. This fact is all the more distressing) 
when seen against the background of the rising tide of 1 
bellion and religious indifferentism being given birth i 
neutral State-aided schools. As seen all over the world, the 
Catholic Church is the strongest bulwark against anardiy 
indifferentism, and Communism. It is a pity that her mo 
vital influence is being denied in South Africa. Only histe 

will tell just how tragic this has been.” 


At Long Last? In a program entitled “Modern Knowledge 
and the Control of Man,” Doctor Michael J. Scriven, a 
sistant Professor of Philosophy at Swarthmore College, said 
that Madison Avenue finally has asked the question: “Are out 
methods right from a moral standpoint?” It seems they ar 
wondering whether it is morally right to “sell” a politician t 
the voters by psychological advertising methods, or to sugges 
that certain brands of cigarettes will yield—in addition 104 
good smoke—a comely woman, or to imply that certain qulo- 
symbolize virility. They have finally begun 

question—it would seem—some of the selling techniques 
such things as Motivational Research. All this ts a 00 
Many other people have been wondering about 
morality of a lot of advertising fora long time. These pe 
ple were, of course, considered rather naive. We hope t 
this self-scrutiny by the advertisers will have some go 
results. 


mobiles 


thing. 










he Chinese woman spoke bitterly: 

“I cried every night. I wanted my 
two children and my husband. The other 
women cried too; I heard them!” 

Ah-heung, forty-nine, dressed in a faded 
black jacket and black trousers, looked 
cautiously about the room filled with refu- 
gees to see if anyone had overheard her final 
remark. Fear instilled in her by three months 
in a Red China commune had not been re- 
moved by one week of freedom in Macao, 
a tiny Portuguese colony off the southeast 
coast of China. 

Her husband, Wong Ku-chin, sixty-six, 
from Wangsen, South China, a Chinese 
peasant with work-gnarled hands and a care- 
worn face, told their story. But he too 


glanced up nervously whenever somebody 
walked by or a hawker shouted outside. 

Wong told in detail the tragedy that had 
befallen his family under the complete 
“communization” of Red China’s peasantry. 

Since last April, the Chinese Reds by their 
own admission have gathered 99.1 per cent 
of the Chinese peasantry, representing al- 
most 127 million households, into some 26,- 
500 hastily improvised labor camps called 
“communes.” Assigned to barrack-like living 
quarters where husbands are separated from 
their wives, and children of the same family 
are separated not only from their parents 
but from one another, millions of Chinese 
like Wong Ku-chin lead a life reminiscent 
of World War II concentration camps. 


exclusive story of an old man and his wife who escaped 


from a Chinese commune, and their children who didn’t 


By Morgan J. Vittengl, M.M. 
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Nothing could 
have prepared 
Wong for the fate 


about to befall 


his family 





The Peking People’s Daily hailed the ad- 
vent of communes as “true communization” 
in which “heaven is here on earth.” Wong’s 
story of the annihilation of family life might 
be called “Hell in China.” This is how it 
began. 

The relatively peaceful life for the in- 
habitants of Wangsen finally came to an end 
in the early autumn of 1958. On Sept. 20 
Wong opened his shop as usual, alternately 
working on his accounts and waiting on 
customers until midday when his wife called 
him to lunch. Sudde-ly the loud-speakers in 
the village blared an announcement that 
everyone was to gather at the Catholic 
church immediately. Accustomed to un- 
scheduled meetings that interrupted the day’s 
routine, his wife covered the untouched 
bowls of rice and followed Wong. 

There was little conversation among those 
converging on the church. From _ past 
experience they could expect almost any- 
thing, at the very least an announcement or 
exhortation from the local Communist 
leaders. The couple discovered that, in addi- 
tion to the 7,000 inhabitants of Wangsen, 
3,000 others from outlying farm hamlets 
had been summoned. The people stood or 
squatted in the square. 

The meeting opened with a surprise. In- 
stead of the well-known figure of the local 
Communist leader, a stranger mounted the 
platform erected in fromt of the church en- 
trance. Wong later found out he was Tan 
Kwai-meng, forty, a Communist from a city 
seventy miles from Wangsen. 

“People of Wangsen,” Tan began, “China 
has entered upon a new and prosperous era 
in her growth to become a major world 
power. The People’s Republic has created 
new wealth where before there was none. 
Production of foodstuff, steel, and other 
heavy industry has increased by leaps and 
bounds under the enlightened guidance of 
our leaders. New roads have been built, rail- 
roads go from one end of our vast nation to 
the other, and bridges now span rivers where 
before we could cross only on boats.” 

The speaker sang the praises of progress 
under the new regime for another forty-five 
minutes. Finally he came to his important 
announcement. 

“The time has come to make a great leap 
forward, You, the people of Wangsen, are 
volunteers for this great new program. No 
longer can we tolerate the wastefulness of 
the remnants of the decadent capitalist sys- 
tem in China. We must all devote our com- 
plete energy, skill, and lives to the people’s 
regime. 

“To save time wasted in traveling from 
your homes to your work in the fields or 
factory, all of you will move to new quarters 
prepared for you much closer to the places 
of work that we shall assign you.” 

At these words the people gathered in the 
square stirred uneasily. Wong and Ah-heung 
exchanged apprehensive glances. 

The speaker paused, then continued once 





azain smilingly: “It will not be difficult j, 
you, since the People’s Republic will mo 
your belongings to your new homes, Whe, 
we summon you in a few days, bring jus 
your rice bowl, chopsticks, and some gj 
clothing, nothing more.” 

Wong and his wife conjectured that tp 
worst that could befall them would be 
loss of their shop and their being sent , 
work in the fields with the farmers. Ip a 
event, they would still have the comfort 9 
each other and their two daughters, Ah-yip 
whose husband had been sent away on nif. 
tary service, and Ah-chu, a teen-age schoq 
girl. 

“After all,” Wong concluded, “We've haj 
some pretty difficult times in the past, anj 
everything always worked out all right,” 

Actually, in all of Wong’s life there wer 
no experiences that could compare with 
prepare him for the fate that was about» 
befall his family. 

The turbulence and unrest that wracked 
most of China under the warlords and th 
Japanese occupation did not disturb Wang. 
sen. In this small farming community Wor 
Ku-chin was born, went to school, married, 
and became a shopkeeper. A few of the 
younger men were conscripted into the army 
but for the most part the farmers and shop 
keepers went peacefully about their work. 

In 1949, the Communists’ seizure of the 
China mainland brought the first evidences 
of change to the centuries-old pattern of 
living in Wangsen. Communist officials ap 
peared on the scene and announced that a 
new era was beginning for the Chinese 
people. Henceforward, they proclaimed, 
everything would be shared equally by all— 
the fields and farming implements and the 
income of all shopkeepers and tradesmen. 

Almost immediately a census was takenin 
the village. The more wealthy landowners 
disappeared, and a list was drawn up prt 
scribing the amount each householder would 
be required to turn over to the government 
each month, either in produce or taxes. 

Apart from the heavy taxation on his eam 
ings and the weekly indoctrination classes, 
living conditions for Wong and his family 
during the next nine years were much the 
same as they had been before the Com 
munists came to Wangsen. 

The only other notable event that Wong 
could recall from this time in Wangsen was 
the closing of the Catholic church near the 
center of the village and the arrest of the 
pastor, a Chinese priest. Wong and his 
family were pagans, but his cousin was @ 
Catholic. From him he learned of the speci 
indoctrination classes the Catholics were 
forced to attend. 

Wong continued to tend his shop. Under 
the Communist regime many commodities 
could not be stocked and his own profit had 
been cut to a mere pittance which barely 
sufficed to provide the necessities of life for 
his family. 

The only other misfortune to befall Wong 
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at this time was an incurable stomach ulcer. 
jn May 1958 he consulted a doctor in a 
yearby city. After carefully examining. him, 
he doctor wrote out a medical certificate of 
his diagnosis together with a recommenda- 
jon that Wong go to Macao for treatment. 
The trip was out of the question. Wong 
ysed the medicine and kept the certificate. 
Qn the third day after the startling an- 
nouncement, the loud-speakers summoned 
weryone to the village square again. This 
became an unforgettable day. Wong, Ah- 


































heung, and Ah-yin picked up rice bowls, 
hol B chopsticks, and bundles of clothing and 
vanced about the shop and house for the 
hal # ist time, before heading with the throng 
and & for the village square. 
Tan, the same Communist spokesman, 
wet BH mounted the platform to announce the 
h or asignments to new living quarters. To help 
it 0H apedite matters, special group leaders would 
direct the people to their new homes. Here 
cked Bf je indicated a group of twenty men and 
| the HF seven women standing at spaced intervals 
‘ang BH rout the edges of the village square. Tan 
Vong aplained that as each person’s name was 
Tied, called, he or she would line up next to the 
"the BE soup leader designated. Wong noticed that 
my F vith the exception of one or two women, all 
hop vere strangers to Wangsen. Tan removed 
Kk. Bs large sheath of papers from a briefcase. 
f the Hf These he distributed to several officials assist- 
“nce HB ing him, and the names were rapidly called. 
n of Wong was assigned to the first group leader. 
‘4 & Giving his wife’s arm a reassuring squeeze, 
lal ¢  Wong made his way through the throng to 
ines’ @ his group leader, Sin Kan-hong, who was a 
med complete stranger. 
il B As name after name was called, it be- 
| the came apparent that the men and the women 
‘I. were being assigned to separate groups, and 
fil al children under sixteen to still another 
nes BH soup. While this was going on, several 
PM # vomen went about gathering all babies for 
vould the nursery. “We'll keep them safe from all 
meal this confusion and turmoil,” they explained 
tothe confused mothers. The mothers were 
call Ff not to see or fondle their babies again except 
aS, 'B byspecial permission of the local commune 
— government. 
a Wong’s group walked a mile and came to 
icluster of large houses on the outskirts. of 
Vong Wangsen that had been confiscated by the 
on Communists. At the first building Sin 
the motioned Wong and twelve others into the 
rs touse. The ground floor, which had been 
1 his i storehouse, was empty. On the second 
ais hoor they found twelve cubicles, partitioned 
ail wthlight boards and curtains. Each cubicle 
aa Was bare except for a rude wooden cot. 
Sin assigned Wong to the second cubicle: 
indet |. 1U will sleep here, eat at the mess hall 
dies nthe village, and, because of your age, you 
+ had Will work at the commune headquarters as 
arel¥ ® accountant.” 
e for Wong was nonplussed: 
But where will my wife and children 
Nong tep? 





‘They will no longer live with you. They 


will be well cared for,” replied Sin with a 
smile, brushing aside further comment. 

For Wong this was the first inkling of 
what life in a commune held in store for 
him. Complete separation from his wife and 
children far exceeded his worst fears. At 
approximately the same hour, a similar scene 
was being enacted at the other end of the 
village where Wong’s wife and daughters 
were being shown their “living quarters.” 
Ah-heung was billeted in a house with 
twenty other women and assigned to work 
in the common mess hall. In still another 
part of the village, Ah-yin was quartered 
with the girls who would work in the 
factories, while Ah-chu was assigned to the 
schoolgirls’ dormitory near the schoolhouse 
in the center of the villag&. 

Henceforth, Wong Ku-chin and his family 
were to see one another only at mealtime in 
the commune mess hall, where badly pre- 
pared food was served. 

Next day at 5 a.M., whistles roused all 
from sleep. For the next three hours the 
men, women, and children performed 
calisthenics and military drills with their re- 
spective groups. After a half-hour break for 
breakfast, the men marched off to the fields 
Or iron works; the women to the factories 
or mess halls; and the children to the schools. 

The farmers of Wangsen, who had gone 
unhurriedly to the fields in groups of two 
or three, talking and smoking as they walked, 
now marched in military formation, in com- 
plete silence, except when they were ordered 
to sing some Communist song. 

Wong went to the headquarters of the 
commune where he worked with several 
old men on the commune production records, 
financial reports, and progress charts. For 
his work in the office he was paid the 
equivalent of seventy-five cents a month. 
With the exception of a half-hour break for 
lunch the work continued until 9 p.m. After 
the evening meal, those not assigned to night 
work (which continued until midnight under 
electric lights strung up in the fields) re- 
turned to their sleeping quarters, where a 
discussion period was held under the guid- 
ance of a Communist official. 

It was during these discussions that Wong 
discovered. the far-reaching effects of this 
new system upon his own and every family 
in Red China. Each night, and over and 
Over again, Sin, the group leader, used 
propaganda texts especially prepared for 
commune officers. 

“Collective living is a great revolution. in 
your lives. People may now eat in canteens, 
the aged are cared for, children are brought 
up in nurseries, and household tasks as well 
as schooling for the young are socialized. 
This new development first of all thoroughly 
liberates women from burdensome household 
chores, thus truly realizing equality between 
men and women. Secondly, by breaking up 
the family as a social economic unit, it 
liberates you from the narrow confines of 
family life.” 
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Wong reads a letter from 
their daughters to Ah-heung 






A chain-gang of Chinese 
march to work in the fields 

























































































A hasty meal in a commune 
mess hall outside Peiping, 
then back to slavery 





Indoctrination session 
for women includes 
learning to handle tools 


Sin proudly proclaimed: 
“The desultory living habits which have 
been the Chinese peasants’ way for thou- 
sands of years are gone forever. How tre- 
mendous is the change! Since ancient times 
the peasants have treasured above everything 
else the homes left by their ancestors. Now 
that private plots, houses, and livestock have 
come under commune ownefship, all the ties 
that bound you are broken. One no longer 
sees each family cooking its own meals and 
rearing its children. The framework of in- 
dividual families, which has existed for 
thousands of years. has been completely 
smashed! There is nothing in your old homes 
for you to long for. The commune is now 
your home! 

Wong was informed by Sin that he would 
be allowed to see his wife privately for 
thirty minutes only four times each month. 
Yet Wong was better off than the other men 
who were allowed to be with their wives 
only twice each month. Wong thought the 
concession was made because of his age. 

Some of the younger men of Wangsen had 
been sent to communes 150 to 200 miles 
from where their wives were billeted. To 
use the fortnightly permission meant long 
travel. Many gradually gave up seeing their 
wives. Every day was the same in the Wang- 
sen commune. The only break in _ the 
monotonous routine of drill, work, and dis- 
cussion came on national holidays, when 
Wong was herded with the rest of the people 
to the village square where they were 
harangued for hours by speakers extolling 
the wonders of the “new era” and “the 
arrival of complete socialization in China.” 

Thoroughly disgusted, exhausted, and 
miserable, Wong considered how to escape. 
He soon learned that practically every man 
in the Wangsen commune was making 
similar plans, and several times Wong with 
two or three others cautiously devised a 
method. But each time the scheme was 
abandoned when news was broadcast of the 
arrest and execution of men and women who 
had failed in their attempts to escape from 
neighboring communes. 

After three months, escape seemed hope- 
less. Wong suffered a second severe attack 
from his stomach ulcers. When the pain 
subsided, he decided to make a final des- 
perate try for freedom. He took from the 
lining of his padded jacket the medical cer- 
tificate of the previous May and went to the 
office of the Communist in charge, the hated 
Tan Kai-meng. He explained to Tan that 
he was unfit for work because of his stomach 
ulcers which required immediate medical 
attention. This he could not receive in 
China. He handed over the medical certifi- 
cate with the doctor’s recommendation and 
asked for a visa to Macao. 

As Tan studied the document, Wong took 
a deep breath and asked for visas also for 
his wife and children; he was an old man 
and needed their help. Tan stared hard at 
him for several moments and, without saying 
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LL 
a word, dismissed him with a wave of jj 
hand, slipping the medical certificate into jj 
desk drawer. 

Two weeks later, Wong was summon 
one morning to Tan’s office. He thought, 
himself, “I have not only failed, but | yj 
now be punished for my boldness.” Whe 
he stood before the desk of the commu 
leader, Tan looked up and said with a smik 

“The People’s Republic of China wish 
all of its people to receive the best medic 
treatment. We are willing to let you lex 
China to avail yourself of medical facilitix 
that we at the moment do not poses 
Furthermore the People’s Republic has & 
cided to grant you more. Since you area 
old man, your wife will be allowed to x. 
company you. 

“Here are your visas; you may leave g 
once.” 

Wong could scarcely believe his ean 
With trembling hands, he took the two vis 
proferred by Tan; then paused and asked: 

“But what about my two daughters?” 

Tan’s smile vanished; his face hardened. 

“China needs them. They will never leave 
China, and you and your wife will neve 
return!” 

The words struck Wong like a blow. 
Tempted to throw the two visas back o 
the desk, he quickly thought better of it. I 
he and his wife left China, they would have 
a better chance to get their children ot 
later. If they stayed, there would be ® 
hope for any of them. Bowing his “thanky 
Wong left the office and prepared to leat 
China that very day. 

After a tearful meal with their two da 
ters, who pleaded with them to stay 
could at least be together at mealtime, 
the girls—Wong and Ah-heung began thé 
journey to Macao and freedom. 

Wong Ku-chin finished his story at 
looked slowly around his drab slum quartets 
in Macao, which is rapidly filling up will 
Chinese refugees who have escaped from 
communes at the peril of their lives. 

“My wife and I are very happy here. You 
have no idea what it’s like to live in a com 
mune even for three months. I did not me 
a single happy person there. 

“The commune system is a terrible thing 
It is ruining all family life and some are # 
ready speaking openly against it. But thot 
who spoke out openly in Wangsen were sei 
to distant parts of China.” 

Ah-heung put her hand on her husband’ 
shoulder and said, “We are together agai? 
and we are living and working for only one 
thing—to be reunited with our daughters 

Yet for the Wongs, as with literally mit 
lions of other families in Red China tod} 
that reunion must wait for the next life- 
as long as the Communists are in power 
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The bridge of my nose would identify 
me anywhere. So when the elderly gen- 
tleman indicated that he wanted to 
speak with me, I was not surprised. 
Jews always recognize Jews. And before 
long we were sitting on the bench there 
in Myrtle Park, just across the street 
from my home and the synagogue. 

‘This street—see the name on that 
marker?—it used to be Myrtle Street 
when I lived here. How do you account 
for this long German name. they've 
given it?” 

“Well,” I began, taking my time about 
the explanation and savoring in antici- 
pation the satisfaction I always experi- 
enced when I told the tale, “you’ve just 
said that it’s forty vears since vou lived 
in this town, so there are bound to be 
a few changes. Yet I know what you 
mean. I can see why you might think 
that name odd. Now, as you may re- 
member. all the streets running this way 
in this part of town, for some reason 
or other, have feminine names: Isabella, 
Rebecca, Geneva, and so on. So this 
foreign-sounding surname would raise a 
question. You will be even more sur 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY HARTMAN 


“Oh God! Oh God!” the old priest murmured 
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prised when I say that to me this new 


name is sacred.” 

“Sacred?” 

Before the puzzled look left his face, 
I had launched into the story. 
I was a little 
Jewish boy and I had, for one growing 


It was thirty years ago. 


up in the shadow of the synagogue, a 
ambition. time I 
got half a chance, I’d declare with great 
gusto, “When I get big, 


most unusual Every 
I’m going to 
be a Monsignor!” 

My father’s friends would open thei 
him; 
The 
question in their glance met only an 
understanding smile on my father’s kind 
face—a smile that left in its wake a trace 


of sadness. 


eyes and then glance quickly at 
he was the rabbi of our synagogue. 


And when their question was 
answered, these friends would give me a 
misty-eyed smile, too. 

linked with a 
that had 


For my ambition was 
accident 


happened when I was six. 


terrible accident, an 


The old priest and I had been for 
some time great friends. He lived on our 
street that 
only 


over there, next to frame 


with 
two garages, his and ours, between his 


church on the corner, those 
low, vine-covered house—see it over there 
—and our house, that large one with its 
lawn always in summer like green vel- 
vet stretching down the terraces and on 
to that beautiful synagogue on the other 
corner. Monsignor’s little vegetable gar- 
den was behind his garage, and there I’d 
jabber with while he 
mulched the soil or tied up his lush to- 
mato plants. He believed strictly in or- 
ganic gardening. 


stand and him 


I was fascinated with 
his method of making composts, though 
I understood little of what I was seeing. 
Sometimes when it came to seeding, he 
looked puzzled and would call in the 
direction of his house, “Boy! I 
Manuel!” 

Out of the kitchen would pop the 
Filipino who cooked for him; a small 
brown man, he’d come dashing over to 
help the Monsignor where he stood sort- 


Say, 


ing and squinting at the packages of 
seed. 

With the sharpness of most children 
in their association with adults, I soon 
noticed not that the old priest 
would always answer my questions but 


only 


also that I could depend on what he said, 
and so I asked him about everything I 
could think of and strung out the ques- 
tions just because I liked being with 
him. He was gaunt, a bit stooped, and 
slow of motion. His white hair was like 
a ruffle above the collar of 
clerical coat. 


his shabby 
And I know now that his 
sharp blue eyes were the windows of a 
soul singularly innocent, of an intelli- 
gence that made him a scholar among 
scholars. But then I knew only that his 
face was kind. My little friends, how- 
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ever, could see only the rather dowdy 
exterior. 

“He’s an old fuddy-duddy, and I hate 
Catholics!” 

“He’s not! He’s not! I'll punch you 
plenty if you say it again!” I said I was 
six, but I was strong and tall for my 
age. I remember mother telling how my 
black eyes would flash, my dark ringlets 
curl tighter, and my olive-skinned cheeks 
would flush with anger. The little boys 
soon learned to respect my devotion to 
the old priest, a devotion that I em- 
phasized with my two fists, that is, until 
the accident happened. 

It was the old story of a new bicycle, 
first. I had 
balancing myself precariously and learn- 


a small one and my been 


ing by trial and error for several days. 
Now I was able to go all the way round 
the block. But 
gan to pall and I looked for something 
better on which to try my brakes. The 
incline to over 


soon level stretches be- 


our garage, as you see 
there, has a definite pitch, so I began 
carefully at then with and 


more abandon, to take the slope to the 


first, more 
street. Soon I was coasting down and on 
my own momentum, rounding out a 


curve that brought me back up with 
little pedaling to the door of the gar- 
age. 

“Benjamin.” Mother’s voice was anx- 
ious. “Be careful. 
reckless. Come, it’s almost time for din- 
ner. Put up your bike; you can ride it 
again tomorrow. 

For my final down-grade thrill, how- 
ever, I went over to the next garage, the 
Monsignor’s, which I had noticed had 
an approach slightly more slanted. It 
was so good that I decided to come out 


again right after dinner. 


You are getting too 


\ nurse was leaning over my bed, 
though I did not know it was a nurse. 
I was frightened and began to whimper, 
“Mother, mother,” but I could hardly 
make a sound. Everything was strange, 
the lights, the bandages, the bed, and 
especially the nurse. I must have blacked 
out again, for the next time I noticed 
where I was, mother was with me. No 
longer afraid, I now cried out that my 
head hurt. Soon father was there too, 
and both of them were weeping and 
talking and smiling through their tears. 
In spite of the pain, I was happy, for I 
felt that I was wrapped safely in their 
love. 

It had been a long, hard pull, the 
doctor said later. I'd heard the details 
so often, I do believe I could recount 
them in my sleep. 

First, the horrible crash. 

The impact had been so sudden I 
never knew what happened. When my 
father heard the noise, he was just com- 
ing from the synagogue, and as he ran 





to the street he had no concern about 
me, since he was sure I was with mothe 
Even before he discerned in the semi. 
darkness the old white head of Mon. 
signor, he saw the new bicycle gleaming 
but twisted under the car, just at the 
turn to the priest’s garage. The oj 
priest was on his knees. 

“Oh God! Oh God! Fracture ang 
concussion,” he murmured to himself 
his wise old eyes measuring accurateh 
the extent of my injuries. 

I lay as one dead, the blood streaming 
head. Suddenly 
father comprehended what he saw. He 


from a gash in my 


swooped down and tried desperately « 
find my pulse; then in a shattered voice 
he called frantically for mother. Tren. 
bling now in the grip of the terribl 
fear that I was already dead and wit! 
a face hardening into stone, he pushed 
back the old priest. A fearful explosion 
of hatred, the one word, “Killer,” came 
like a spurt of vitriol from his white 
The Monsignor clutched his 
haggard face with convulsive fingers. 

“But see—Sir—here—he bounded down 
from my garage right into the street- 
directly into me—I had no chance! Sir 
you can see for yourself—right into m 
car—Oh, God!” But the old man’s grie 
dashed itself against a wall of loathing, 
cold and hard as granite. 

In the hospital, the intolerable hours 
stretched into equally unbearable days, 
and the days into all but hopeless weeks 
I lay in a coma. My distracted parents 
scarcely left me. And now the whole 
hospital force on that floor watched an 
unusual drama. 

Each evening the old Monsignor 
would visit the hospital. He would stand 
in the corridor and ask humbly if he 
might see me. The nurse had told my 
father it would do no harm, but the 
anguish on my father’s face as he gazed 
at my deathlike pallor and bandaged 
head changed to an_ unbelievably 
disfiguring hatred as he rasped curtly 
“That priest! Never!” 

The old priest, however, was not dis- 
couraged. He spoke kindly about mj 
suffering parents to any member of the 
staff he might meet and asked solicitously 
about my condition. The next evening, 
there he was again—and again he would 
be turned away. Once or twice, m 
mother softened at the sight of him, 
and she approached my father, but a 
glance from his stony, implacable eye 
seemed to paralyze the very thoughts m 
her mind. 

“Isn’t he the cruel one, though!” The 
trim nurse with the Killarney-blue eyes 
never paraded her religion in this City 
Hospital, but her heart warmed to the 
old priest, and in exact inverse ratio t0 
her feelings toward my father. “Sure, 
‘twas not the Monsignor’s fault, as evel 
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one knows, what with the boy swiping 
from the side and running smack into 
. car. Sure, the old priest’s eyes are 
sor. as the rabbi keeps saying, but with 
je eves of a young eagle he couldn't 
ive stopped short enough to prevent 
ihe accident. God bless his poor old 
Reverence!” 

The blond orderly cocked an ap- 
nising eye. “To an enlightened atheist 
ie myself, he looks like a crazy old coot. 
But I'll wager two to one he gets in to 
ve the kid. He’s the old-fashioned, 
dicated, perses ering type.” 

The floor supervisor looked up from 
+ desk. “After the rabbi put the 
sesure on the City Hall people to re- 
wke his driver’s license because of bad 
ion, you think he’ll get in?” 

‘0, that was just spleen,” pronounced 
ewise young man with finality; then 
crewing up his face with mock incre- 
ity, “The old dodo-bird his 
ense, that is, the use of his car, because 
ie rabbi smeared him. Now he walks 
a blocks to this hospital and back 
ay day to see the rabbi’s kid. It’s a 
eat world!” 

Days passed. Almost three weeks had 
sed since the accident. I still had 
wt regained consciousness, and my 
ments were giving up hope. Each 
ening found the Monsignor on the 
lor inquiring after “the boy.” He 
uld weep softly when he heard there 
emed less and to expect 
change for the better. The nurses 
ihed him with aching hearts. He 
emed to be shrinking visibly from day 


lost 


less reason 


lay; tremblingly, he wiped his pale 
sand his step became more halting 


| 


lslow. He seemed almost unaware of 
se around him as he peered at me 
mugh the half-open door and audibly 
ipered his desperate prayers. He may, 
wever, have noticed more than anyone 
ught, for he seemed aware immedi- 
dy when father’s baleful look, after all 
se days of sorrow, finally turned to 
of sad indifference to his presence 





Te, 

Then it happened. 

father had just walked over to mother 
“Sara, 
‘may as well leave him for the night. 
® doctor holds out no hope for an 
mnent change. Come, dear.” 

Then their astonished eyes saw in the 
Hight, the venerable, old, white head 
thin, black, clerical figure, advanc- 
} lottering a bit, then stepping not too 
nainly, but approaching 


a... 
llaid his hand on her arm. 


somehow 











pidly toward them as they stood at the 
lide of their Father's face 
‘gitered mainly surprise; mother’s was 
“twith an incredulous anticipation of 
‘mething good for which she _ herself 
uld not account, 


‘nd now, heedless of the very great 


boy. 





possibility that he might be repulsed, 
the old priest came to my parents with 
tears trickling down the heavy folds of 
his cheeks, gathered with one gesture of 
love both father and mother 
wide embrace, and said, “Let us pray 
together, to the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Jacob.” 

All three fell to their knees at the 
bedside, their silent prayers broken with 
Then, in a clear voice, the old 
Monsignor, straightening his shoulders, 
implored aloud with poignant fervor: 

“Oh, God, hear the prayer of your 
poor servant for the recovery of this 
child, if it is Your Holy Will. I am an 
old man; my life is finished. The boy’s 
is just beginning. If it is Your Divine 
Will that one of us must go, let the 
sacrifice be mine. Dear Lord, ratify in 
heaven the blessing I bestow on this 
” ‘The white, emaciated hand traced 
over me the sign of the cross. “In the 
name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit. Amen.” 

My Jewish parents, now awed into 
reverence for the man, rose from their 
knees and took both his hands. Father 
was visibly relieved to lay aside his 
burden of hatred. Mother, weeping 
softly, thanked him in her own 
manner, and the priest hurriedly left 
the room. The hospital buzzed with the 


into a 


sobs. 


boy. 


sweet 





e A promise is a debt.—Irish 


Proverb 





story of this strange reconciliation of the 
rabbi and the Monsignor. 
Three 


episode, I 


days after this heart-moving 
regained consciousness. I 
opened my eyes and tried feebly to say 
“Mother.” News of my improved condi- 
tion flew through this small town with 
greater speed than had that of my ac- 
cident, just three weeks earlier, for by 
Soon I 
was back home, though I was still con- 
fined to bed. 

I had just pushed the bandage off my 
head and looked quickly to the door to 
mother had _ noticed 
ordinate act, when I heard it: the bell 
of Monsignor’s church. Though I was 
too young to comprehend the signifi- 
cance of what I was hearing, I think I 
shall remember to my dying day how 
that bell sounded as it tolled, 
and sad. 

“Why do they ring the bell like that, 
so slow, Mother?” Mother had come in 
with a strange look on her face. 


this time I was a cause célébre. 


see if my insub- 


solemn 


“Darling, [| was hoping you would 
hear. But now I shall try to tell 
you. Please, Benjamin, try to understand 
that you must not get excited or feel 
bad. wanted it this way, 
dear. He wanted you to get better,” 
Mother’s lips trembled. “Our dear Mon- 


not 


Monsignor 


signor is dead. You will not see him 
any more, darling.” 
“But I want to!” I flounced the 


blanket back in an effort to get out of 
bed. “J 
wailed, “I want to see Monsignor!” 


want to see Monsignor!” |] 

Mother finally calmed me by promis- 
ing to let me watch from the window 
when they took Monsignor away in the 
long, black car. 

I had never seen such a funeral proces- 
sion. The Archbishop, monsignori, and 
numerous priests, all in impressive 
vestments—all this strange to the 
eyes of a little Jewish boy, and utterly 
fascinating, as were the acolytes with 
smoking censer and gleaming cross. | 
Was so engrossed with what I was seeing 
that my sorrow was temporarily some 
what assuaged. 

Three days the old Monsignor had 
lain in state in his humble church, a 
purple, pomponed biretta on his walnut 
coffin. At the funeral my father was in 
a front seat. He often told me how he, 
a rabbi, wept without shame before the 
people that thronged that church and 
the streets for blocks around, how he 
felt a great flood of love fill his heart at 
the words of the Archbishop: 

This is the greatest love 
a man can 
That he should lay down his life 
for his friends. 

Manuel, the 
solable. He was also angry that now the 
whole town acted as if 
old priest. His jealous devotion resented 


was 


show, 


Filipino, was incon 


they owned the 


the exaggerated acclamation of many 
who now called the Monsignor a saint, 
while during his life they ignored and 
even despised him. 


“Crazee ’Mericans! Crazee Jews!” he 
would spit out in exasperation. “But 
they canno touch Monsignor. He safe 


now: he bery safe!” 

I turned to the elderly 
“But Sir. I had almost 
asked about this street 
guessed the answer. 


ventleman. 
You 

By now you have 
My 
friends the mayor and two councilmen. 
This always 
been run by the Jews. Well, my father 
asked as a personal favor that Myrtle 
Street be called after ow friend. 
the Monsignor—Monsignor Kelriegel his 
name was; and not only 
the councilmen, but, it 
town was for it.” 


forgotten. 
father had as 


town, everyone says, has 


ereat 


the mayor and 
seems, all the 

For a moment the elderly gentleman 
seemed held in reveries; then, looking 
sharply at me, he said teasingly, “And 
what about ‘When I 
to be a Monsignor!’ | 
purple!” 

“True. No purple. It was my father’s 
ambition that was realized in me. I am 
now the rabbi here—proud to live out my 
life on Kelriegel Street.” 


get big I’m going 
s > > 5b 


don’t see any 
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New York’s ‘‘Bohemia” is an 


easy mark for spicy journalism. 


But that’s only one side 
of the coin. The other is 


even more revealing 


This is Greenwich Village in the 
minds of most people: two artists endlessly 
arguing in an atmospheric cafe 


But this, too, is the Village: 
well-dressed youngsters attending to their * | 
lessons in St. Joseph’s School 





IF ALL the words that have been writ- 
ten about New York City’s Greenwich 
Village were laid end to end, the results 
would make a scandal magazine read 
like the Boy Scout Handbook. A neigh- 


Eight 
borhood of 91,482 persons, living in 


Carthy e1 


York dai 
apartment houses, and renovated man- the Villa: 


two square miles of old tenements, new 


sions in the lower west quarter of Man- let in t 
hattan Island, the Village is made to 


tharging 
order for spicy journalism. 


Millage i 
It is a region where nobody looks linquents 
twice at a lady leading a rabbit down derelicts 
the street on a leash, where an expensive wuths, 
eatery bills itself as the “second most ked in 
charming restaurant in the’ world,” andled 1 
where the _ rock-n-roll set listens to No soo 
“poetry with a beat” in a plainly fur- athy’s 
nished cafe featuring the “best in im- an the 
ported and domestic soft drinks,” where ll Bod 
everyone talks about the dramas of an llage 
avant garde writer described as an “in- te of 
spired playwrong,” where irreconcilable VY i LLAG E prop 
schools of painting are endlessly argued md sou 
in such settings as ‘““The Starving Artists’ ast Aj 
Studio” where a stable turned coffee- Snun 
house warns its patrons “to be prepared by MILTON LOMASK Une ni 
4 the unexpected,” and where a raucous rd” j 
night club, its front plastered with reath| 
girly-girly posters, urges its Customers to PHOTOS BY JACQUES LOWE ctions 
relax and “dig the culture.” panic 
Good-natured hi-jinks like these are fad th 
irresistible to the journalistic mind, and ud sia 
many an able scribbler, letting his type- PUL We 
writer rattle free. has made far too \n ex. 
much of them. tly to 
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Fight years ago, novelist Mary Mc- 
Cathy enlivened the columns of a New 
York daily with a smashing exposé ol 
he Village after dark. The impression 
lit in the wake of Miss McCarthy's 
thaging adjectives was that Greenwich 
Vilage is a playground for adult de- 
inguents, predominately inhabited by 
derelicts and = drunks, maladjusted 
uths, down-at-the-heel half- 
ked intellectuals, bearded satyrs, and 
andled nymphs. 

No sooner had the smoke of Miss Me- 
wthy’s bonfire drifted into history 
in the murder of poet-novelist: Max- 
| Bodenheim, 64-year-old dean of the 


actors, 


lage =Bohemia, another 
l€ol newspaper stories dedicated to 
¢ proposition that the old neighbor- 
od south of the Ninth Regiment-224th 
Mt Artillery Armory is the atomic 
snumber one Sodom and Gomorrah. 
Une news story resorted to the word 
id” in nearly every paragraph, and 
neathless lady reader, ventilating her 
(tions, handed her 
Mpanion with the tart instruction to 
tad this and weep. It’s just what 
rd expect out of Greenwich Village.” 
But was it—and is it? 


provoked 


newspapcei to a 


Mn ex-Villager myself, I returned re- 


ly to old haunts to spend some time 


The elegant: Macdougal Alley, in the 


“stylish” Village. is a private street 
for residents only 


The garish: friendly Villagers 


gather of an evening on a street where you 


can smell rich Italian cooking 


BGO CAFE 


«| Wz" EMORGANTI CAFE ESPRESS 


MCS 


£0 BEEF 


chinning with its civic and_ religious 
leaders, with seventh-graders at a pa- 
rochial school, with newcomers who have 
found the life they were looking for in 
the Village, and with people who were 
born there and 

there before them. 


whose parents lived 


Everywhere the same question was 
tossed into the hopper. “What sort of 
place is the Village really?” And every- 
where revealing answers came tumbling 
out. 

Said attorney Louis H. Solomon, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Greenwich Village, Washington Square 
and Lower Fifth 


while a reporter pays us a 


Avenue: “Once in a 
visit. looks 
at a dark corner or two, and rips out 
a story. But I ask you—how would you 
rate a description of your home written 
by a looked at 
can under the 
report 


man who barged in, 
nothing but the garbage 


sink, 


ingly?” 


and rendered his accord- 

Said Msgr. Dennis Coleman, pastor of 
St. Bernard’s, one of the Village’s well- 
attended Catholic and chair- 


man of its Clergyman’s Council, a civic 


churches, 


group composed of local priests, min- 
isters, and rabbis: “Greenwich Village 
people are youth-minded, family-minded, 


and church-minded to a degree that 


LEN Wc 3 
i 
CAFE ESPRESSO 


CREAM — CIGARS Lavies InvITED 


x 


would be hard to 
New York.” 


Said J. Owen Grundy, associate editor 


match elsewhere in 


of the Villager, oldest of the area’s news 
papers: “When you consider that every 
year, without aid from __ professional 
money-raisers, we Villagers collect ovei 
$12.000 to send ow 


mer 


youngsters to sum 


camps, you can't write off the 


Village as so much wine, women, song. 
and atmosphere.” 

Said Vincent 
Lower West Side Children’s Center, the 
Village branch of the Children’s Aid 
Society: “The main characteristic of the 
people in this area is that they care 
They care about each other and about 
their community and about kids 
Children’s Aid has eight centers in the 
city. Every one of them has a Mothers’ 
Club. And which Mothers’ Club is the 
largest and the most active? 
right here in the Village 

Geographically, Greenwich Village be 
gins at Fourteenth Street and stretches 
southward blocks to the 
Canal 
fringed by 
and to the 


Cifuni, director of the 


thei 


The one 


seventeen 
hardware 
Street. To the west it is 
the Hudson Rivei 
the lower reaches of a 
Broadway. 


wholesale markets of 


east by 


street called 
Concentrated within these boundaries 
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landmarks, 
and it has been said with little exaggera- 


historical 


hundreds of 


are 


tion that, using only the names of men 
and women who have lived and worked 
in the Village, the whole story of Ameri- 
can art, literature, music, and, to some 
extent, invention could be told. 

Allen Poe, 


Willa Cather, Theodore Dreiser—to name 


Sherwood Anderson, Edgar 


only a few—did much of then 


in Village 
\ tavern 


writing 
homes and rooming houses. 
on Grove Street 
after the famous Revolutionary 
War pamphlets of Tom Paine, 
in a that stood there in 
Morse invented the _ tele- 
Village, Samuel Colt the 
revolver, and Rose O'Neill the kewpie 
doll. Much of 


music has 


is called the 
“Crisis” 
who died 
house 1809, 


F.B. 
graph in the 


Samuel 


America’s most-hummed 


been written there, and a 


turn-of-the-century Village artist named 


James E. Fraser might be a_ little 
shocked at the low estate to which his 
best-known design, the buffalo on the 


nickel, has fallen in these inflated times. 

Sociologists, casing the gentle and cul- 
tured ways of the Village, are prone to 
divide it into three 
tinct sections. 


more or less dis- 
They speak of the portion north of 


Washington Square as the “Upper Vil- 


lage.” ‘This, generally speaking, is the 
elegant section with liveried doormen 
in front of modern hotels and apart- 
ment buildings famous for their 


air-conditioned respectability and _ strat- 
ospheric rents. Here, on gracious side 
streets, stand some of New York’s finest 
old mansions, guarded by iron picket 


fences and shaded by the delicate leafage 


Besides neon lights, the 


Village has a wonderful outdoor 
market on Bleecker St. 























If the Village is a raucous place, why is juvenile delinquency so low? Th 


of plane and gingko trees. Here, too, 
stand some of the city’s most beautiful 
religious edifices, including the Church 
of the (Episcopal) , 
massive doors are carved on the inside 
only that’s the the 
public sees because the doors are never 
Overlooking quiet Thirteenth 
Street are the doric pillars of an old 
church, now jointly used by a Christian 


Ascension whose 


because only side 


closed. 


(Presbyterian) and a Jewish congrega- 
tion, 

South of the the 
Village” presents a different set of ex- 
ternals. It, 


Square, “Lower 
too, has its islands of shaded 
elegance, but they are few and far be- 
tween. the most 
lined with 


For part. its 


four- 


narrow 


streets are and _five- 


story tenements. 

For many years, the benevolent mem- 
bers of the New York City Planning 
Commission have fixed a glinting eye 


on Lower Village. On their master map 
it is a “blighted area.” Repeatedly they 
have offered to touch it up with a little 
slum clearance, and just as repeatedly 
their offers been 
standstill. Be they ever so grimy, these 
tenements are home to contented thou- 
sands. There is the further and thought- 
fact that these 
underprivileged people. 


have resisted to a 


stirring are not 
Their annual 
incomes, according to an _ informed 
source, range from six to ten thousand 
dollars per family. 

By and large, the residents of Lower 
Village are second- and third-generation 
Italians, and two cathedral-size Catholic 
churches dominate the area. 

At Sullivan and West Houston stands 
the National Shrine Church of St. An- 
thony of Padua, famous for its annual 
festival in honor of its patron—a festival 
that for ten summer nights turns two 
blocks of Sullivan Street 
dazzle of light and sound, awash with 
dancing merry-makers and 
with the odors of cooking calzone and 
Italian doughnuts. 

Flanking the pushcart market of 
Bleecker Street is the beautiful church 
of Our Lady of Pompeii, where in the 
old days Mother Cabrini was a frequent 


dingy into a 


redolent 


visitor. Twenty Masses a day are aver- 
age at “Pompeii.” 

The third wing of Greenwich Village 
lies to the between Hudson 
Street and the Hudson River. This is 
the waterfront. There was a time when 
its wholly Irish residents regarded their 
church, St. Veronica’s, as the center of 
world Catholicity with St. Peter’s of 
Rome occupying an admittedly impor- 


west, 


tant but secondary position. 


Within the area embraced by these 


three sections of the Village are 48% 
families, 1,976 retail stores chalking y 
annual sales of $210 million, a hy. 
dred-plus factories, as many warehouss 
nine Catholic, fourteen Protestant, anj 
three Jewish churches, ten 
schools (seven of them Catholic 
Episcopal) , five public schools, four jp. 
stitutions of higher learning, twenty. 
one art galleries, most of the off-Broad. 


private 
and one 


way theaters, a highly respected opera 
house with two pianos doing the wor 
of the usual orchestra, the New York 
Public Library for the Blind, two othe 
public libraries, five research librarig 
the private studios of 393 painters and 
sculptors, two jails and a zoo. 
Nine thousand youngsters of elemen 
the Village 
streets and bang up the facilities of it 
twenty-one 


tary-school age 


play in 
social agencies and _ play 
grounds, Well over 70 per cent of them 
attend Catholic While this fig 
ure suggests the high Catholicity of the 
area, it cannot be taken as a precise 
measurement several parochial 
schools include a number of Jewish 
and other non-Catholic children. 
The reasons for this are outlined by 
Daniel Byles, young attorney, living in 
the Lower Village. 


schools. 


since 


“A great many Vil 
lage parents, Catholic and_ otherwise 
Byles says, “want their children edv- 
cated in a religious atmosphere. Con 
sequently those who belong to churches 
that do not have send their 
youngsters to the Catholic and Epis 
pal institutions. Then, too, in spite o 
the fact that Village people are re 
putedly sophisticated—or perhaps be 
cause they are—the term ‘progressive, 
as applied to education, is a naughty 
word in these parts.” 

A few more words about the Village 
youngsters will help pinpoint the spitit 
of the Village—or at any rate the spitt 
of that “other’ Greenwich Village 
which, unlike its Bohemia and its att 
ists’ colony, seldom makes the head- 
lines. 

At the Madison Avenue headquarters 
of the New York Youth Board, a map 
exhibits, by a system of shading, the 
varying degrees of juvenile delinquency 
among the city’s forty-one health dis 
tricts. Fourteen districts are jet black, 
indicating a serious delinquency prob- 
lem. About a dozen show the lily white 
that quiets the nerves of anxious pa 
ents. Included in one of these lil 
white districts is Greenwich Village. 

Why? Mr. Cifuni of Children’s Aid 
himself a life-long Villager and the 
father of three boys, gives the answer 
in two words: “Conscientious parent 
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answer iS In conscientious parents who repel gangs 


in proof of this a hundred incidents 
wuld be rattled off. 

Louis Oreggia, young superintendent 
faconstruction outfit, is current presi- 
nt of the Fathers’ Club at Our Lady 
{ Pompeii. He and some thirty mem- 
es of the club devote an average of 
three nights a week to young peoples’ 
tivities at the church. 

"There are no youth gangs in the 
Village. One Fall day, about two years 
wo, word was received via the grape- 
rine that a gang of boys up in Chelsea, 
bordering neighborhood, were com- 
yw down that night to “take over the 
Village.” The Chelsea boys came down, 
wvishly equipped with 
inves and heavily buckled 
hey did not take over. 
\bout six that evening, 
Village fathers, spearheaded by under- 
uker Dominick Nucciarone, 


switchblade 
belts, but 
tweny-five 


formed 
kidnapped 
ery Village boy and girl off the streets, 
ad herded them into such places as 
i. Anthony’s Memorial Hall, Greenwich 
House, and the Lower West Side Chil- 
en's Center. When the Chelsea boys 
averged on Washington Square there 


emselves into a posse, 


sno “rumble’’—because there was no 
e there to rumble with. 
look 


the Village Bohemia, drop into any 


lf you want a once-over-lightly 


the taverns or cafe espresso bars in 
vicinity of MacDougal and Bleecker 
wer on Sheridan Square. But if you 
a to sample the more solid life of 
Village, talk to the seventh-graders 
Our Lady of Pompeii’s school. 

There’s Vincent Grazioli, whose father 
i letter carrier 
is as a typist. 


and whose mother 
Marie Castellano’s 
platform Florio 
llis a maker of mannequins, and 
tla Longo’s a 
nante is the 
n and the 
emblyman 


er is a loader, 
salesman. Maurice Pas- 
son of a paper sales- 

nephew of Village 
William Passannante. 
ton Corrado’s dad is a dentist and 
mother is a volunteer at St. Vin- 
t's Hospital and a substitute teacher 
Pompeii. Joseph DiMarco’s father is 
we cream delivery man and_ his 
her makes artificial and 
mond Ippolito’s father runs an ele- 
tand his mother makes jewelry and 
her goods. 


‘typical family? Drop in for a visit 


flowers, 





* frequent contributor to THE SIGN, 
MUTON LOMASK is a freelance journalist 
re author of several books in Farrar, 
aus & Cudahy’s Vision series. 


with Francis B. and Anne Dolan Degen, 
who live in a six-room apartment on 


the third floor of a neat. red-brick 
building on West Tenth with three 
children, Francis Xavier, fourteen, an 


honor student at St. Joseph’s parochial 
school for eight years and now studying 
at uptown Power Memorial Academy 
run by the Irish Christian 
Nancy, twelve; and Mary, five. 

Degen is a 


srothers; 


handsome, _big-framed 
member of the New York fire depart- 
ment. He was born and has lived all 
his life in the West Tenth Street build- 
ing. His attractive wife was born on 
the northern edge of the Village. He’s 
active in the Holy Name Society and 
she in St. Joseph’s Rosary Society and 
the Catholic Daughters of America. 
And so life rocks along in what has 
been called the only real village within 
fifty miles of Times Square. It’s a lovely 
place, and sometimes the tourists who 
pour into it on weekend nights find it 


a puzzling one. Led by overheated 
newspaper accounts to expect a cross 
between the Left Bank of Paris and 


Dracula’s bedroom, the visitor arriving 
in the heart of the Village for the first 
time is often bewildered by a panorama 
not too different from that of any city 
neighborhood. 

“Mister,” he is after a 
while, reaching out to tap some passer- 
by, “just where is Greenwich Village?’ 

Greenwich Village is in the hearts of 
its people. 

Greenwich Village is humorous and 


outspoken James Kirk, lifelong 
a 


apt to say 


parish- 
ioner of St. Joseph’s, son of Village 
longshoreman, chairman of the Village 
Council of the Police Athletic Associa- 
tion and founder of the Village’s Ameri- 
can Legion Boy Scout troop. 

Greenwich Village is the dusty audi- 
torium of Greenwich House where once 
a month the four hundred members of 
the Greenwich Village Association, the 
“town meeting” of the area, gather for 
lively community interests. 

Greenwich Village is seven hundred 
parents crowding into the basement of 
Our Lady of Pompeii to hear a discus- 
sion of the problem of narcotics-selling 
on the Village streets. 

Greenwich Village is Sister Eugene 
and Sister Andreina imparting the 
fundamentals of learning to Pompeii’s 
seventh-graders. 

Greenwich Village is charming Mrs. 
Helen Richter Elser, member of an 
historic New York family, founder and 
patron of the Village Art Center. 

Greenwich Village is Eighth Street 
with its crowded book stores, its Japa- 


sa 
Chess players at Washington 

Square care not for your background; 
and you don’t have to 

dress up to play 


nese art, modern lamp and_ novelty 
shops; its health food emporiums offer- 
ing “organic eggs” and “improved multi 
vitamins” jumping with ‘alfalfa, water- 
cress, parsley and kelp.” 
West Fourth Street with its hand 
wrought jewelry and leather shops. It 
is the Village Little Gardens Club meet- 
ing in little gardens behind big build- 
ings, bright with bird baths and rose 
plants and flowering shrubs. 
Greenwich Village is lower Fifth Ave- 
nue on a weekend afternoon, 
with the fifty-third semiannual Outdoo 
Art Show under way 


It is exciting 


sunny 
and thousands of 
people looking at thousands of paintings 
along curbs and against buildings. 
Greenwich Village is the main cam- 
pus of mammoth New York University, 
even there are who 
sometimes wish NYL 
building 
selves off to 


though Villagers 
and its everlasting 
programs would 
far Alaska. 
Greenwich Village is Washington 
Square on a summer Sunday afternoon 


hie them- 


with no less than twelve impromptu 
concerts taking place in the dry wading 


pool, with the strum of bongo drums, 


the clink of guitars, and the sigh of 
mandolins floating in the air. It is six- 
teen games of chess, four of checkers, 
and two of a Chinese game called GO 


the tables in the southwest 


corner of the square. 
Greenwich Village is an artists’ colony 


on stone 


and a Bohemia, two institutions as dear 
to local hearts as the Washington me- 
morial arch at the foot of Fifth Avenue. 

Greenwich Village, in the words of 
Villager Jacques Lowe, talented photog- 
rapher whose work appears regularly in 
THE SIGN, is a place where “you don’t 
have to doll up like Mrs. Astor’s horse 
to slip out and buy a newspaper’; a 
place, in other words, where people 
tend to entertain a civilized respect for 
other people’s different ways. 
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ASSIBA LIVES fast 
growing beneath 
the coconut palms along French West 
Africa’s bright blue coast. Married at 
thirteen and widowed at thirty-five, she 
has borne seven children, four of whom 
died in infancy. During her married 
life she worked her vegetable garden 
and her husband’s small cocoa farm as 
her contribution to the family’s support. 


IN one of the 
sprawling 





towns 


He used the cocoa profits as a dowry— 
or “bride price’”—to acquire a second 
and then a third wife, both of whom 
helped Assiba with the farm work and 
their mutual 
wealth. 


husband to increase his 

Living this way wasn’t particularly 
joyous for Assiba—her co-wives were 
jealous of her children—but it had its 
compensations, until one day her hus- 
band became ill and died. One of his 
bachelor brothers inherited the 
hold. He accepted the 
wives as his 
was 


house- 
two younger 
decided Assiba 
Neglected and 
ignored, she worked harder than ever 
to “earn” the food she and her children 
ate. 


A year later 


own, but 


too old for him. 


Assiba was informed she 
Her _ brother-in- 
law had arranged the marriage contract 
before the local court without her con- 
sent or The groom, a day- 
laborer newly arrived in town, was glad 
to get a hard-working wife for a fairly 
low bride-price—$25 and three goats— 
“old.” Otherwise, the 
customary dowry would have cost him 
three times as much. He had a bargain 
bride, Assiba’s brother-in-law was _ re- 
lieved of an unwelcome responsibility 
at a profit, and she herself had no 
choice but to be grateful for the shel- 
ter of a home of sorts in exchange for 
her conscientious housekeeping services. 
She could not refuse, for she “belonged” 
to her brother-in-law and it would have 
done her no good to protest. 


had another husband. 


presenc ec. 


because she was 


Assiba’s story sums up many of the 
family problems against which women 
in certain African 
ing today with 


countries are react- 
warm-hearted _intelli- 
gence and firmness—polygamy, inherit- 
ance of widows, and abuse of the bride- 
price custom, especially where this has 
lost whatever logic and reason it had in 
an earlier day. 

Even university graduates who have 
contracted a Christian marriage may find 
themselves entangled in a web of old 
customs and traditions in conflict with 
their new way of life. If this conflict 


goes before a customary court, it is the 
men who have the last word and exer- 
cise the final right even to the custody 
of the children. 

These problems, which touch the es- 
sence of woman’s dignity as a person 
and her basic human rights, have for 
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van w a WOMEN 
ame and SHE 


A lively group at the UN can put you straight abou 


eruel discrimination against women in many place 


generations troubled Christian mission- 
aries and sometimes government officials. 
Now they 
UN Commission on the Status of Wom- 
en, which just 
thirteenth session at UN headquarters 
in New York. Established in 1946 under 
the UN Economic and Social Council, 
it is dedicated to eliminating discrimi- 
nation women, which oddly 
enough is little publicized in an age that 
talks a great deal about discrimination. 
The eighteen governmental delegates to 
the Commission have worked hard. 
Concern for the status of African 
women has motivated the energetic ac- 
tivity of France’s delegate, pert and chic 
Mme. Marie-Héléne Lefaucheux, widow 
of a French industrialist. With a sense 
of personal freedom honed by experi- 
ence in the Resistance during World 
War II and a native political ability 
which won her a vice-presidency in the 
former Assembly of the French Union, 
she has spared neither personal nor gov- 
ernmental effort to improve the lot of 
her beloved Africaines, whom she has 
visited and consulted in town, village, 
and bush throughout West Africa. 
The Commission’s studies on the sta- 
tus of women in private law cover many 
other problems around the world. Its 
efforts are aimed especially at legal sys- 
tems where woman’s free consent is not 
required for a marriage contract; where 
a married woman cannot own property 
or exercise a profession; where a mother, 
widowed or separated, has no legal right 
to the custody of her children; or where 
divorce laws are geared solely to male 
convenience. In some Moslem coun- 
tries, for instance, a man may obtain a 
divorce simply by taking his wife before 
a court and saying, “I divorce thee.” 


are also the concern of the 


has completed _ its 


against 





by ALBA ZIZZAMIA 


He then walks out a free man, whih 
may be quite jolly for him but rather 
erim for his wife. 

These inequalities are all closely in 
terwoven with the religious and cultural 
fabric of the which these 
legal systems have developed. Changes 
in woman’s status may affect family 
unity; thus the Commission is on com 
plex and delicate ground. 

The Commission maintains that its 
chief concern is inequalities consecrated 
by law, whether written or traditional 
Its resolutions call attention to these 
inequalities and, stripped of their dip- 
lomatic wording, are really an appeal 
to governments to correct discriminatory 
legislation and to make sure that 
women both know their rights and 
have adequate legal protection for them. 

Do these resolutions do any good! 
According to Mme. Lefaucheux they 
are a great help. UN prestige and the 
discussion evoked when they ae 
publicized are an effective wedge agains 
the inevitable male defense of “tradi 
tion” where women’s rights are con 
cerned and the usual male pronounct 
ments about what women want. 

“They [the men] usually mean that’ 
what they want,” she says crisply. “Talk 
to the women and see.” 

Examples of women’s inequalities be 
fore the law are by no means confined 
to the one continent or to old societies 
suddenly changing under the impac 
of the mid-twentieth century. The) 
are also found in countries with fine 
reputations as democracies: 

& In Switzerland an all-male parlia 
ment has again refused women the right 
to vote. 

& In Denmark women’s salaries have 
been as much as 50 to 70 per cent lowe! 


societies in 


Uldari 
the ve: 















A gallery of 
delegates to the UN 


JACQUES LOWE 


Woizerit Imru of Ethiopia typifies Sweden’s brisk and serious 
African women reacting against dis- Mrs. Agda Rossel, a unionist, 
crimination with skill and fairness heads delegation to the UN 


Uldarica Manas, Cuban lawyer, proposed a solution to 
the vexing problems of a married woman’s citizenship 


Mrs. Lorena Hahn of Omaha, Neb., has been U.S. delegate to the UN 
Commission on Status of Women for five years. She travels widely 


Colombia’s Mrs. Maria Lopez, left, has served as UNICEF executive; 
Florence Addison of Ghana holds key post in UN’s Third Committee 


Mme. Marie-Héléne Lefaucheux of France has 
Specialized in helping the women of Africa 














than those of men for the same job. 
& Thirty-two states inthe U.S. still do 


not recognize the principle of equal pay 
for equal work. 


& In Latin America generally, 
women do not have the same oppor- 
tunities for education at any level as 
men, largely for economic and _ social 
reasons. 

The Commission conducts surveys 


and studies all these subjects. At first, it 
emphasized political rights because, as 
one delegate put it, “It is only when 
women have the vote that they can in- 
fluence legislation and promote social 
measures that really 
and the community.” 

Early in its history, the 
drafted a treaty on Political Rights for 
Women, which has been adopted by 
thirty-one countries. It provides that 
women be entitled to vote in all 
tions, hold public office, and be eligible 
for election on equal terms with men. 
Since 1945 almost forty countries have 
extended full or limited voting rights 
to women and the Commission justifi- 
ably takes some credit for these develop- 


benefit the family 


Commission 


elec- 


ments. 


To women who work, whether from 


choice or necessity, the Commission’s 
surveys of economic opportunities are 
always of interest. They include such 


questions as the pros and cons of part- 
time work for mothers of small children: 
discrimination encountered by older 
women workers; the special problems of 
working mothers and single women who 
have to support relatives; the 
age of retirement for women: cottage in- 
Most re- 
cently the Commission has turned _ its 
attention to the professions that dis- 
criminate against women. 


elderly 


dustries in poor rural areas. 


Conflicting nationality laws often 
cause heartaches for women and 
families. So the Commission _ has 


plunged into this complex field. For in- 


stance, when a2 woman marriés a man cf 


another nationality does she lose her 
own citizenship, or does she have a 
choice in the matter? When her hus- 


band dies does she keep his nationality. 
revert to her 

A handsome Cuban lawyer and career 
diplomat, Uldarica Manas, took this 
problem to heart and proposed to the 
Commission a treaty now known as the 
Convention on the Nationality of Mar- 
ried Women, which was adopted and 
ratified by 


own, or become stateless? 


ten countries. 


West 


Kansas 


mother in 
housewife in 


oes the widowed 
D Africa, the 
City, the older woman worker in a Paris 
suburb, or the 
Bombay have 


woman in 
anything to say about 
these vigorous deliberations on her be- 
half in the UN’s tall glass house? In- 


new career 
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directly, she does have something to say. 

For all its studies the Commission 
relies heavily on the co-operation of 
nongovernmental organizations which 
have been granted an official status with 
the UN, especially the large interna- 
tional women’s organizations. Through 
questionnaires on specific subjects, the 
NGO’s, as they are called, are asked to 
furnish information and _ suggestions, 
which they in turn gather from national 
and other local affiliates. This. material 
always figures in the Commission's docu- 
ments and the NGO’s are invariably 
urged to publicize its recommendations. 
Many of them do this, the 
Commission discussions in a_ practical 


relating 


way to local conditions. 

Among the many NGO’s co-operating 
with the Commission, the World Union 
of Catholic Women’s Organizations, 
whose U.S. affiliate is the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women, has contributed 
to several of the Commission’s studies. 
The World Union representatives are al- 
ways concerned with obtaining social 
and economic conditions that permit 
women to attain their full moral, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual — personality, 
leading to true family unity. 

The Catholic International Union 
for Social Service has commented in de- 
tail on such part-time 
work retirement age. It has 
stressed the economic value of mothers’ 
work within the home and their in- 
fluence as purchasers and consumers. 
St. Joan’s Social and Political Alliance 
has deplored ritual per- 
formed in certain territories, which vio- 
late women’s physical integrity. The 
Commission has requested the World 
Health Organization to investigate. 


questions as 
and 


operations 


The Commission’s membership, while 
it changes somewhat from year to year, 
usually presents a kind of gamut of the 
various attitudes toward woman’s role 
in today’s busy, mixed-up world: 

& Robust Communist delegates de- 
with cheerful confidence the 
paradise of equality enjoyed by women 
in all fields and professions in their 
including the 
state-run day nurseries. 


scribe 


countries, blessings of 

& The delicately feminine represen- 
tatives of Asian 
intelligently 


sensitively 
the part 
women must play in their fast-changing 
societies, and it is clear thev do not in- 
tend to their 
in the struggle for equality. 


nations are 


and aware of 


lose eracetul femininity 


& rom some of the European coun- 





UN correspondent for NCWC News Service, 
ALBA ZIZZAMIA holds 


Literature from the University of Rome. She 


a Doctorate in 


translated Ricciotti’s The Life of Christ. 


tries come occasional 
teenth-century feminism that soup 
curiously out of date in this intem 
tional forum. 

& And there is the mor 
prosaic and legal approach of delegat. 
in the “practical” Anglo-Saxon trag 
tion. 

Sometimes a personality like Chile 
famous  poetess, Gabriela — Mistr; 
graces the Commission briefly like ; 
voice from an older and far gentle 
world. The number of unanimous & 
cisions the ladies reach, however, offer 
quite an example of good will ay 
skilled diplomacy, which is gracious eve 
at its most stubborn. 


echoes of niy 


Ne 


always 


here are very few women in polic 

making positions in the UN 
Secretariat itself, a fact which the Com 
mission deplores, finding various wayst 
remind the Secretary-General of this dis 
crimination under his own roof. On 
the other hand, included 
in well over half the delegations to th 
UN General Assembly, which has had 
one woman president, Mme. Pandit of 
India. Its Third Committee, dealing 
with human rights and _ social matters 
has had several women chairmen, most 
recently Mrs. Lina P.  Tsaldaris of 
Greece, a former member of the 
UNICEF Executive Board who won 
notice early in UN circles through her 
persistent campaign for the recovery of 
Greek children kidnapped and _ taken 
to Balkan Communist countries. 

The world’s proverbs are rich in 
clichés about woman’s role and influenc 
in society—from the cynical Cherche: 
la Femme to the sentimental “hand that 
rocks the cradle rules the world.” She 
is reportedly the key to salvation or the 
cause of damnation for the man. Even 
in societies where she ranks as man’s 
chattel together with his cows and 
chickens, he is prone to assume the at 
titude of the conqueror conquered 0! 
at least uncomfortably fettered. But 
even a cursory glance at the surveys made 
by the UN Commission on the Status 
of Women reveals that the facts of het 
and legal inferiority in many 
areas of the world are very real and 
often cruel. The consequences work 
hardship not only on her but on her 
children. 

The role of Catholic 
Pius XII, “is in general to work towalt 
making woman always more conscious 0 
her sacred rights, of her duties, and 
of her power to help mold public 
opinion through her daily contacts, ane 
to influence legislation and the admins 
tration by the proper use of her pre 


women are 


SC cial 


women, sald 


rogatives as a citizen.” 


It seems that for them and the Com 
mission, this work is far from done. 
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Taxi Philosopher 
THE TAXT DRIVER put down the book he was reading 


and accepted me as a fare, though, I thought, with some 
reluctance. \ll mv life I have been interested in knowing 
what people were reading, and so I asked him. As the light 
wed red, he held it up—a library copy, obviously rebound 
and just as obviously almost worn enough for another 
binding, of O. Henry’s short stories. 

“Boy, can he make you see people.” he said. And then 
at the next red light he turned around. ‘See you’ve got 
ome too.” T held them up. The dust covers showed the 
faces of Jacques Maritain and John La Farge. He looked 
utthem closely. ““They got fine faces,” he said. “They've got 
fne minds too,” I told him. 

But it was clear he preferred his O. Henry, perhaps for 
the emotion of recognition of his own Bagdad on the Sub- 
way he found there. The important thing is he was reading, 
and not a comic cheapness but a book, well written and 
with a believable plot. 

He couldn’t afford to buy a book like that, he said, but 
the big library had more than he could ever read in all 
his life and the kids got books there too—fairy tales mostly 
ind books about young people. “You could say we're a 
reading family, I g@wess.” 

§o I told him about National Library Week and he liked 
the idea. “Wake up and read, eh? Nice slogan. But T think 
they ought to add—and stay awake to it. When you're 
awake after you read you get to thinking and that’s a darn 
sod thing too—what they call a by-product you know. 
Good-by, lady—see yeu in the library.” 


Books For Everybody 


THIS CONVERSATION set me thinking too. T was glad 
to have heard his views at the very time I was thinking 
bout what to say in this editorial. For we must remember 
that what one likes another man doesn’t—in fact, would not 
ven understand. I think that too often this business of 
reading becomes in some minds a highbrow sort of thing, 
that a kind of élite is formed, a closed corporation of minds. 
And it is also true that these people love to give exactly that 
tect. They are the type beautifully ridiculed years ago by 
franklin P. Adams: “‘IVhom are vou?’ said Cyril, for he 
iad been to college.” 

The main point is to realize that there are plenty of books 
or all kinds of readers, as a survey of paper-backs alone 
will show. Great classics, works on science, books of faith 
re there, as well as many novels and plays and poetry. The 
pont is they are being printed and therefore read. 


Start Them Young 
\ GREAT DEAL MORE READING should be done, but 


of course you seldom begin to read after you are grown 
Up; It should be a habit by then. I am old-fashioned, per- 











haps, but I think the basis of reading habits is established in 
he home and the school, as is everything worth doing. It 
S the habit of reading aloud to young children which 
often starts their later reading. Of course, I read aloud to 
"¥own children in a time when there was not the com- 


WOMAY, is 


MAN 


by KATHERINE BURTON 





petition of today—television, for one thing, which has its 
value but can never take the place of reading. Another bad 
habit of today is what is euphoniously called their age 
bracket. TI think one-syllabled words should be disposed of 
when a child gets beyond four or five years old 


Schools used the reading aloud system too in the days 
when the child was not consulted so much as advised or 
maybe just plain told. When I was a child in the fifth 


grade, two cloth cases were brought from the public library 
every Friday afternoon and each child was given a book and 
followed the text while the teacher read or called on one to 
read. I remember Master Skylark read thus (still one of 
the best children’s books ever written), and Andersen’s tales. 
and many others. Sometimes our teacher brought St 
Nicholas to read parts to us—and was ever a child’s magazine 
printed to compare with it? 

I claim this sort of thing makes for readers. I think for 
most children reading is an acquired taste and it must be 
fostered in childhood by reading aloud to them, but of 
course I mean something worth reading. I don’t mean heavy 
reading; for instance, The Little Engine That Could is ex- 
cellent for the small child. The somewhat older child will 
be intrigued by a good translation of, say, the Iliad. Chil- 
dren are tougher and smarter too than the too-progressive 
educators give them credit for. They can take many syl- 
lables in their stride; if they miss words here and_ there 
it doesn’t matter. It is the good writing. the majesty of 
language, that counts—and that goes especially for the New 
Testament. 

“Tt is all the little books that had gone to school with me,” 
wrote Edna Millay of one happy occasion in her life, and 
that is putting it very well. 

Is it that it had been made too easy? After all, reading is 
mental effort and, given a fair mind to begin with and most 
children have one, we ought to train people to become read- 
ers as children, no matter if later they prefer novels or deep 
philosophical works. The chief thing is to train them to 
feel that reading is both important and a delight. 


National Library Week 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK project, begun last 
year and very successful even in so short a time in its ob- 
jectives, has a laudable purpose: to reveal to Americans some 
of the treasures which are theirs for the reaching. As they 
say, one cannot change the habits of a nation in a hurry, 
but one can open a door for some who do not know it is 
there. They hope to bring this about by emphasizing three 
things: more understanding support of libraries, a greater 
sense of the importance of reading, and an understanding 
of the rewards of reading. I note the schools are spoken 
of too—“students in some schools became story tellers in 
the grade schools, sharing with younger children the books 
they had liked.” 

That is the sort of thing I mean: begin early to cultivate 
a taste for reading. In the schools, books by great writers 
should be emphasized, not watered-down versions or insipid 
little tales. That is why I feel a great part of this Library 
Week project should be addressed especially to those two 
important groups—the parents and the teachers. 
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IT 
New 
Some 


HAPPENED on the 
York one hot day last 





leaders of a formerly pro-Com- 


munist drug clerks’ union had finished 


a hard day's 


bargaining over a new 
wage contract. Across the table from 
them in a West Side hotel had been 
a genial attorney representing some 


small drug firms. The union people had 


teased him not a little because he also 


Rockefeller in- 


The bargaining over, the 


represented some of the 
terests group 
stepped out on the street. The union 
officials proudly pointed across the way. 


“We bought 


that corner during the 
vears betore the war,” one left-wing 
unionist remarked. “We picked it up 


for a few thousand dollars.” 


The corporation lawvet 


serving that the 


orinned, ob 


property must now be 
worth several hundred thousand dollars. 
*That’s right,” the 


that 


unionist said, adding 


they have other real 


estate prop 

erties. “And who advises vou on yout 
investments?” the counselor asked 

“The House of Morgan,” was the 


labor leader's reply. 
The lawver laughed, but he was not 


surprised. For he knows American la- 
understands 
then ot 
capitalism though they 
ofttimes attack capital 

Here 


taking its 


bor and its leaders and 


how thousands of unions and 


ficials practice 


Was an extremely radical union 


advice from the very same 


investment house which, throughout the 
world, is synonvmous with international 
is basically no con- 


capitalism. But there 


flict. It is the way of American trade 
unionism, which is not imbued with 
class consciousness. 

There are unions which own hotels, 


mines, banks, shipping companies, and 
prime lead- 


morning 


real estate. There are labor 


ers who would not have thei 
Stock quota- 
With pension and welfare funds 
nearing the $40 


cofttee without 


Exchange 
tions. 
mark, labor 
trustees sit regularly with the chief ex- 
ecutives of such banks Man- 


First City. 


billion 


as Chase 
National 


hattan and 


28 


sidewalks of 


summer. 


-»oNOT AT ALL 





Moreover, with 


money scarce, some 
unions are sought out by big construc- 


tion firms needing mortgages. 


Wall St. houses look for labor in- 
vestments in stock market issues—some- 
times as high as $50 million a_ year. 
Privately, the most hard-hitting labor 
chiefs sit with their financial advisers. 
Publicly, these same labor leaders can 


be noted talking of “profit” as though 
it were a word written on a washroom 
wall. 

Not too many years ago, “District 65,” 


a union in the retail field with various 


divisions in the warehouse and _ allied 


areas, was the champion of things 
Soviet. To this union, there really was 
no left: there was only “the East.” It 
matched its militancy with turbulent 


tactics. Yet “District 65” 
was the first union to consider buying a 
Stock 
the first to create a 
When last 


holdings 


organizing 


seat on. the Exchange. It was 
stock market 
heard from, its 


than 


port- 
stock 


$20 


folio 


were worth more 
million. 

It is necessary to paint the portrait 
of American unionism in. the 


colors of the 


heavy, 
strong postimpressionists 


before a American la- 


true picture ol 


bor’s relationship with 


its employers 
emerges. 
There is, for 


labor 


example, a 
David 
International 

Workers 


ebullient 


crusading 
Dubinsky, 
Ladies Gar- 
Dubinsky is an 


leader named 
chief of the 
ment Union. 
fellow who sometimes bicycles 
to his office in the 


loathes all 


mornings and who 
Communists. 
Socialist. 


However, he 
That 
in his union are many of the 
who breathe 
concepts into our sometimes philosophi- 


once was a was long 


ago. But 


old-timers philosophical 


cally neutral unions. 
Yet the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union has scores of millions 


of dollars invested in capitalist housing. 

One of its Inter- 
national Electrical 
Workers, a militantly conservative or- 


ganization olf 500,000 


partners is the 
Brotherhood © of 


some members. 





The IBEW has invested more than $%) 
million in construction projects to ke 
building firms alive in California 
elsewhere because they were hit by ha 
times recently and might have gone out 
of business. The object was to kee 
firms—this 

There are 
union led 


these capitalism—flowering 
many such cases. The 
by David Dubinsky has on 
of the world’s great scientific time and 
motion study departments. Frequent 
union members report that a particular 
firm is operating inefhciently somewhere 
along the production line. The unions 
time division helps 
the manufacturer stay alive by studying 


and motion study 


the boss’s problems and _ telling hi 
out of the font of its own experience, 
how to make more profits. 

Such aid 
of our most severely hit industries is coal 


comes in many ways. One 


mining. Few people fail to identi 
American coal digging with “The Eye 
John L. 
and not too active now. He 
United Mine Workers’ funds in many 
areas, including banks in Was 
ington, which he then merged. This 
bank is a great aid to businessmen 

To help the coal industry itself, Lewis 
invested millions of dollars of the UMW 
funds in a firm called the America 
Coal Shipping Corp. The union owns 


brows,” Lewis, seventy-eight 


invested 


two 


one-third of the company, which ships 


and transports coal inexpensively © 
continental Europe. Thus, Lewis hopes 
to raise the profits of the soft coal owl 
ers—as well as keep his own miners a 
work. He did this so effectively that the 
with German __ industrialist 
calls for the shipment of 40 million tons 
over the next three years. 


There is 


contract 


more in labor-management 
partnership than labor’s help to anit 
dustry. There is the creation of an # 
titude. For example, when the greatly 
revered Philip Murray died, he was 
ceeded as president of the United steer 
workers of America by pipe-smoking 
Hollywoodish David McDonald. Ont 
of the first moves McDonald made W& 
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an effort to retain the smooth relation- 
hip Murray had with the giant Ameri- 
an steel industry. Attacked by many in- 
mal union critics for his rapproche- 
ment, McDonald could have created 
turbulence to prove that he can rattle 
the strike sword. Instead he met publicly 
vith steel leaders and announced that 
he and the heads of U.S. Steel would 
wit many of the plants together. They 
did. On steel mill floors, they walked 
dongside the open hearths, the blast 
furnaces, the booming mills. They 
ulked to the rank-and-filers. It was 
McDonald’s way of showing his respect 
for the industry—and the businessmen’s 
vay of showing that they respected the 
new union leader. 

This kind of gained 
recognition outside the labor-manage- 
ment arena. Last Nov. 18, the National 
Urban League sponsored its Equal Op- 
portunity Day. The guests of honor 
were David McDonald and Benjamin 
hairless, former board chairman of 
US. Steel and now president of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. The 
man from labor and the man from 
apital were honored jointly for their 
‘contributions in furthering the Urban 
League goal of equal opportunity.” 

Certainly there will be strikes in the 
teel industry—perhaps this spring. But 
there will be no recriminations, no 
violence, no eftorts to keep the plants 
open. Instead, the companies will pro- 
vide shacks for the strikers equipped 
with television sets, hot soup, and other 
comforts—as they have in the past. 
Walter Reuther, head of the Auto 
Workers Union, is another labor leader 
who draws criticism. A great hubbub 
woe when he tested his economic 
thermonuclear bomb—profit-sharing in 
the huge American auto industry. But 
there Was none of the European So- 
Calist trade unionist effort to wipe out 
an industry or deprive its stockholders 
of their property. 


action has 


The first part of Reuther’s plan 


alled for allocating a sum for rein- 





Despite their speeches, 


U.S. labor leaders love a 


vestment in the company property by 
the company. Another section specifically 
spoke of payment of dividends to stock- 
holders. A third dealt with sharing 
profits with all executives. True, this 
plan was not designed to quiet the 
blood pressure of the auto industry. 
Neither did it seek to socialize it. (And 
the way to whip Reuther into a temper 
is to accuse him of socialism.) 

No account of American labor’s 
partnership is complete or compre- 
hensible without a discussion of its great 
leader, Meany. \ former 
plumber’s helper who has become a 
world statesman, he once expressed 
American labor’s philosophy in one 
word—MORE. Built like a football full- 
back, Meany apologizes to no one. 


George 


He is as militant as any labor leader 
the world over. He is anti-Communist 
in a sophisticated, knowing manner. He 
fights for his people, sometimes in a 
bitter angry which 
cowering even before the office of the 
President of the U.S. 

Yet I have heard Meany tell a 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel audience of 
3,000 industrial members of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers that 
he has never called a strike and has 
never been on a picket line. He said 
it proudly. He was not catering to 
his audience. He was not seeking fa- 
vor for the American labor movement. 
He was merely asserting his belief that 
labor and management can get more 
out of the pie by slicing it together 
than by tearing at it and coming away 
with crumbs in their struggling fingers. 

Neither does American labor want 
to completely control the slicing of that 
pie. American labor says it wants no 
part in the management of industry. 


mood knows no 





VICTOR RIESEL is the crusading labor col- 
umnist blinded three years ago when a 
thug threw sulphuric acid in his face. 
Many of his most forceful exposés of 
racketeers and sovieteers in unions have 
appeared in THE SIGN. 


good investment 


Perhaps labor's beliefs were _ best 
summed up in a recent speech by Ar 
thur Goldberg, eminent special counsel 
of the AFL-CIO: 

“American labor has not the slightest 
interest in co-determination. In fact, 
while it 
European colleagues to proceed by their 
own lights, judging 
from the European experience, has by 
and large come to the conclusion that 
it infinitely prefers to make its gains 
through rather 
than through any joint control of in- 


dustry. 


“ 


recognizes the right of ow 


American labor, 


collective bargaining 


. any notion that any responsible 
American labor leader believes in tak- 
ing over ‘management prerogatives’ is 
equally unfounded . . . American labor 
completely respects management’s rights 
and regards it to be not only the right, 
but the responsibility, of industry to 
manage its plants. Only out of well- 
managed, _ profitable 
American 


enterprise can 
labor expect to make the 
gains in hours, and working 
conditions which it desires.” 

The American 
vast. It has more than 18 million mem- 
bers. It has combined treasuries of 
nearly a billion dollars. Perhaps more 
It participates in vast pension and wel- 
fare funds. Almost a half a million of- 
ficials lead some 70,000 local unions. 


wages, 


labor movement is 


Yet only a tiny Communist splinter and 
an even smaller Socialist group exist 
in labor. 

American labor knows no class line. 
It wants no class distinction. It would 
not think of battling an industrialist by 
speaking of him as another class. Ameri- 
can labor wants more, but it wants more 
of capitalism; it wants a bigger share. 
It knows, unlike its British, German, 
French, and Italian brothers, that the 
bigger and wealthier capitalism is, the 
bigger will be labor’s share and the 
wealthier will be the working people. 
Indeed, they wait for the chance to in- 
vest some of their money in a capitalist 
enterprise. For it is labor’s way of life. 
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Weakened Nation 4} 
in a Hostile Mood 


“What is our future?” This is the question stamped 
the faces of the Polish people today. A nation engage 
a nine-year noyena to mark the one thousandth anniverg 
(in 1966) of the conversion of Poland to Christianity nu 
simultaneously contend with a wily Communist reg 
which has resumed encroachments on the freedom of 
Church. The old repressive measures against the cle 
Catholic press, and Catholic charities, relaxed when the 
tional” Communist Wladyslaw Gomulka came to power 
lowing the 1956 Poznan riots. have bounded back, violati 
Church-state agreements. 

The people (96 per cent of the 28 million Poles are 
olic) continue to demonstrate their faith and adherencet 
the spiritual leadership of Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski; 
four new Polish bishops have been named by Pope Joh 
XXIII. The envoy of the old Polish government-in-exilelm 
longer is accredited to the Holy See. Yet antagonism 1% 
mains in Poland. festered by Gomulka’s rapprochement 
with Moscow. 4 

Hostility exists between the Church and state. and betweet 
Gomulka and the workers who have slowed down prodd 
tion with their desultory absenteeism. Stanislaw Stommé, 
leader of the twelve Catholic parliamentarians in Poland§ 
Sejm, speaks for them: “People are tired and impatient be 
cause they have not been told what the future is to be.” 





Above: Long hours in the Nowa Huta Steelworks 
have hardened the features of this Polish peasant girl 


Left: Altar, set up in honor of Corpus Christi 
yrocession, graces a dwelling deteriorated by war 
I g 


Sturdy women on one of tM 
remaining collective farms look for @ 
to retuin to normal home 


A SIGN PICTURE STORY 
PHOTOS BY LISA LARSEN 








If Gomulka and Cardinal Wyszynski are adversaries. the Card}. 
nal commands the advantage, for the backbone of the aation 
supports him. The enthusiastic welcome at a railway station 
in the scene at the left indicates where tha peoples’ hearts lie, 
The Cardinal's sufferings, said the Holy Father. have won him 
a “title of honor and glory in the eyeg of his people and of 
the whole Church vf God.” Poland’s future depends. too. on 
how successfully the students can shrug off Marxist philosophy 


—as the young man below is urging in clandestine meeting, 





‘ 
; 
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mixture of impatience and weary waiting is evident at this student political meeting at Warsaw's Polytechnic 


Gomulka, left, and fellow Red Ho Chi Minh of North Vietam, right. 
Right: a mother at grave of her son killed in Poznan riots 





How long can 
Catholicism and 
Communism 
co-exist in a sea 
of uncertainty? 


A farmer and his gaily-dressed family return home 
from attending church in the town of Lowicz 


Poles exhibit curiosity, suspense, and laughter at Poznan Fair 
demonstration of U.S. frozen foods, a “wonder” from capitalist world 


Unleashed gaiety at Art Students’ Ball, first since World War II. 
Left: Fashions return with this six-paneled wool skirt 
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Poland’s bridge to freedom 


is shaky, but at least exists 


The pictures for this story were taken over the course of 
two years by Lisa Larsen, a leading American photo-jour- 
nalist who watched the Poles’ reaction to the first flush 
of freedom after the “October revolution” and their sub- 
sequent disillusionment at the fact that they still had 
not broken the chain of hard work, little pay, a desperate 
scramble for decent shelter and food, and bleak prospects 
of obtaining even a modicum of luxuries. ae as Ay 0%. 

She writes: “I first came to Poland in November 1956 a pretent 
right on the heels of the revolution. I found an impov- ed 1 Church 
erished country and enormously spirited people in the ot pa of Chri 
- infallib 
we mu 
morals 


gems t 
emotions, documented pictorially, reflect what was most Y And 


throes of evolution toward a freer Poland. During the 
next two years, on various trips to Poland, I talked with 
students, miners, farmers, leaders. Their feelings and 





important in their lives—simple human values.” a isthe n 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 








The Perils of Catholicism 


by KILIAN McDONNELL, 0O.S.B. 


ur Protestant friends find it difficult 
0 not to brand as unnecessarily 

tentious our claim to be the one true 
Church and the only authorized bearer 
a Christ’s message. The claim of papal 
infallibility when it comes to faith (what 
we must believe to be saved) and to 
morals (what we must do to be saved) 
gems to them to be insufferable pride. 

And what is maddening about it all 
isthe monumental assurance with which 
ye issue these proclamations. They do 
not mind our being sure of ourselves. 
Rut they think it somewhat un-Christian, 
American, and discourteous to be 
hat sure. 

Now that the Council has been called 
md at least the possibility of a united 
Christendom is being discussed, it might 
he well to make clear to our Protestant 
fiends and to“ourselves the claims of 
the Church and some of the perils of 
(atholicism. Sometimes devout Cath- 
dies, for whom the priest can do no 
Wong, claim for their Church more 
than the Church claims. Though such 
tal is praiseworthy, it is unfortunately 
misdirected, and in the end the Church 
suffers. 

In the Old Testament the bond be- 
tween the chosen people and God was 
that of bride and Bridegroom. In the 
Canticle of Canticles Yahweh speaks to 
Wael: “You are altogether beautiful, 
ay love, and there is no blemish in you. 
Come from Lebanon, my bride!” In 
New Testament times St. Paul, borrow- 
itg the Old Testament idea, described 
the relationship between the Church 
ad Christ in terms of marriage: “Hus- 

8, love your wives, as Christ also 
ved the church and delivered himself 

Wior it... that he might present it 
Ohimself a glorious church, not having 
pot or wrinkle or any such thing; but 

it should be holy, and without 
ish.” 

The Church is the spotless bride in 
om there is no blemish because God 
las made her so. This is not the work 

fay man, be he priest, bishop, or 

Pipe, but is the work of God. Her in- 
Gtuptible beauty is the gift of God: it 


main; 
y-ti mé 























preserved as she received it from 


Bthe Divine life by which she lives: the - 


Christ; and the sacraments which are 
signs and bearers of God-life. 

To keep the bride all glorious, Christ 
promised her an infallible judgment in 
things pertaining to faith and morals. 
Even in matters which do not come un- 
der infallibility, such 
laws and administrative appointments, 
the Church enjoys the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. infallibility 
and the presence of the Holy Spirit, 
Catholics rightly render the Church a 
ready obedience and it is a rare occa- 
sion when laymen are hesitant in this 
obedience. For this, they can only be 
praised. 

But there is a tendency on the part 
of some to transfer the Church’s in- 
fallibility in the area of faith and 
morals to all the Church’s decisions. 
The transfer is largely unconscious, but 
unconscious or not, it claims for the 
Church more than she claims for her- 
self and it leads some to look with 
contempt upon the Church. And _ if 
the Church insists that by the gift of 
infallibility she has kept Christ’s doc- 
trine in its original purity, she by no 
means claims that in other matters her 
ministers have been free of imprudence 
and error. Renan, certainly no friend 
of the Church, once said “No history 
is immaculate.” The Church acknowl- 
edges the truth of Renan’s aphorism in 
regard to her own history. 

Christ did not promise that all the 
Church’s members, clerical and _ lay, 
would be free of vanity and ambition, 
that every decision of the Church would 
be judged prudent by men of every 
age, that the Church would never re- 
gret an administrative or disciplinary 
measure as ill advised. She does claim 
that the Holy Spirit protects the Church 
even when her ministers prove more 
human than their calling would indi- 
cate as proper. God uses the faults of 
His ministers for His own goals. 

In a sense, humility is a difficult virtue 
for men who have the truth and know 
it. For some, it almost seems that noth- 
ing could be worse for them than know- 
ing the truth and being right. They are 
not humble before the truth and_ be- 
cause of it. For some, knowledge of the 


as disciplinary 


secause of 




























truth, being right, is the one glory. they 
cannot carry with meekness: it makes 
them proud. It is one of the occupa 
tional hazards of Catholicism. this 
enduring temptation of arrogant in- 
destructibility. The herself 
recognized the danger and sought to 


remedy it by this prayer found in th» 


Church 


Leonine Sacramentary: “Grant to Thy 
Church that she may not be proud in 
her wisdom, but mav grow in humility. 
which is pleasing to Thee.” 

Occasionally we meet that type of 
Catholic who would never be anythine 
else but a Catholic, but whose religious 
convictions never go much beyond the 
externals of Catholicism and the histori 
fact of his baptism. He is secure, too 
secure, in the knowledge that he be 
longs to the Church. He even feels a 
sort of detached compassion for thos 
who are not so fortunate as to be abl 
to pride themselves on having a Cath 
olic past and present. 

Religious persons of this caliber vexed 
Our Lord. There were men of His 
time who were Jews and gloried in the 
physical fact of their Jewish descent: 
“We have Abraham for our father.” 
Our Lord did not deny that it was a 
thing of honor to be a Jew. Nor did 
He hesitate to tell the Jews who gloried 
in the physical fact of being descended 
from Abraham that mere belonging to 
the Jewish race was not enough. He 
told them that on the last day the good 
pagan inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon 
would fare better than those who boasted 
of Jewish descent, but who did not live 
that boast. 

No Catholic should underestimate the 
value and privilege of belonging to the 
Church. But if not belonging to the 
Church is unfortunate, mere belonging 
is dangerous. The good non-Catholic 
will fare better on the last day than the 
one whose Catholicity is only a label. 

The Church has human elements as 
well as divine, and the thinking Catholic 
never confuses the two. Nor should his 
unfaltering obedience be a scandal to 
those outside the Church, since on 
Christ’s own words the Church speaks 
for Christ: “He who hears you hears 
me.” 

1959 
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VERY WEEK day at 5:30 p.m., a slender nurse with 
| ly-cropped blonde hair and deep blue eyes steps out 
of Kings County Hospital in Brooklyn and heads for the sub- 
way, weary from helping patients recover from surgery yet 
eager for her other occupation which lies ahead. 

At the same time in Paterson, N. J., thirty miles away, 
a lean young man trained in business administration at 
Georgetown’s Foreign Service School leaves a department 
store job that seems, on the surface, out of character with 
his background. 

And a hefty contractor who recently sold his profitable 


business and comlortable suburban home returns to his 


wife and three children in a walk-up apartment in Paterson 
after a day of construction jobs. 

Who are these people and what do they have in common? 

They're going to distant lands in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America to develop local leaders who can Christianize social 
conditions, politics, and family life. Moreover, they them- 
selves have embarked on a serious, rigorous training program 
as a preparation for coping with complex conditions on 
foreign soil. Although the term is not precise, they are called 
lay missionaries. They're in the U.S. vanguard of perhaps 
the most exciting, far-reaching development of this lay 
apostolate age. Zeal they have in abundance (though not 
noisily displayed). But they also have the equally important 
quality of self-discipline to train body, mind, and soul for 
what is sure to be an arduous life complete with pitfalls of 
frustration and discourage ment. 
& Elise Lorczynski, the nurse, belongs to the Grail Institute 
for Overseas Service (Brooklyn), which dispatches American 
girls to mission lands around the world for a_ three-year 
period to work especially among women. She left the 
nursing school faculty of a Chicago hospital last summer, 
responding to the gnawing in her heart “to get doing some- 
thing for the people in underdeveloped countries who have 
a hard time helping themselves.” 
®& Adrian Egan, the economist. left a promising caree} with 
Dun and Bradstreet and joined the Association for Inter- 
national Development (AID) in Paterson, having asked him- 
self a momentous question, “How can a young man sit still 
today when there is so much to be done?” 
© Dick and Caro] Demske and their three children, ages six, 
five, and three (see cover), moved out of their ‘“‘comfortable 
home and comfortable life” in Buffalo and also came to AID 
“to prepare ourselves to show people of whatever are: 


we 
are sent to that Christianity and marriage go together.” 
Clearly, these are bold, adventurous people who have 
grasped the deep meaning of Christian love. They have 
assumed a personal responsibility that the social revolutions 
going on in obscure villages and teeming cities in rising 
nations wil! lead to practicing Christianity. They are in a 
race with the Communists, Mohammedans, and _ secularists 
eagerly trying to push these nations into camps far removed 
from Christ. They are typical of the lay apostles emerging 
out of young, educated America—the very antithesis of 
“beat.” Elise is 25, Egan 27, Demske 29, and his wife 28. 
The lay missionary movement is not exactly new (it was 
conceived in 1920), but it is only lately that formal training 


periods for men and women have been organized, lessening 
the risks of apostolically minded individuals free-lancing 
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abroad. And it is only within the past two years that this 
taining has been available to married couples whose pres- 
ence in the mission fields has already been acclaimed as an 
invaluable factor in steering whole families into the Church. 
In their short history, lay missionaries have demonstrated 
the basic fact that they are an integral part of the Catholic 
Church, belonging as suitably in the missions as_ priests, 
Brothers, and Sisters. ‘“We are not religious in lay clothing,” 
afirms Jerry Mische, the far-seeing director of AID. “Nor 
are we priests’ helpers as such. Our job is to develop a basic 
core of native leaders who can themselves infuse Christian 
principles into the professions and trades.”” Dolores E. Brien, 
thoughtful director of the Grail overseas branch, adds, “We 
§ try to integrate Christianity into the culture of the lands 
where we go. We are not directly concerned with making 
converts, although we hope that our work in the specific 
felds of agriculture, medicine, education, and social service 
vill lead people into the Church—if not in this generation 
then the one to follow, or the one after that.” 

Lay missionaries have become “indispensable in the Church 
today,” says Father Edward L. Murphy, S. J., eminent 
mission authority. Pius XII spoke often of the value of lay 
missionaries; “I can write encyclicals, I can speak over the 
rdio, I can write about social doctrine, but I cannot go 
into the factories, into the shops, into the offices . . . nor 
fan the bishops do this, nor the priests, for these places are 
dosed to them. Therefore, the Church needs thousands and 
thousands of militant lay missionaries who are repre- 
sentatives of the Church in their working environment.” 
Who else is going to the missions besides Elise Torczynski, 
Adrian Egan, and Dick and Carol Demske? About forty 
American Grail women are working in Africa, Asia, and 
Hatin America; nineteen more are in training. AID’s first 
ass of eight single men and three married couples com- 
pleted their training last fall and are now in Mexico, Japan, 
id Singapore: this year, eight single men and seven mar- 
ted couples are in training, and AID has inquiring letters 
fom 100 married couples and 300 men. 

Meanwhile, two other lay missionary organizations, the 
Lay Mission-Helpers of Los Angeles and the International 
Catholic Auxiliaries, Evanston, Ill, are also feeling ‘‘a tre- 
mendous wave of interest.” 

















> In three years, the Lay Mission-Helpers, which accepts 
ingle people and married couples, has sent 55 persons over- 
“as for a minimum of three years service. The training 
alls for 12 hours per week for a year, studying theology, 
aetics, scripture. first aid, and the history of the area where 
they will serve. Overseas, they receive room, board, medical 
are, and $20 monthly allowance, wear a ring inscribed, “We 
Are God's Helpers,” but no habit. 

> The International Catholic Auxiliaries, for young women 
only, is more specialized than the other groups because its 
40 members have promised to dedicate their life to the 
missions, and embrace the spirit of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. Three years’ training is required. 

Y Missionary work is booming, yet only 10 per cent of 
Matholics in this country have even heard of the movement, 
Mische, whose program now embraces a promotion 
Gmpaign. And a realistic note is added by Elise, Egan, and 
He Demskes who say that close relatives do not really under- 





stand what the whole thing is about. “They just don’t 
understand how a lay person can take an active part in the 
Church,” Elise says softly, adding with a grin, “I'm not going 
off forever, and I haven't ruled marriage out of my life.” 

Like the rest of the Grail trainees, Elise holds down a 
job by day and trains by night and weekends. The 
money she earns goes toward her upkeep in the “communal 
living” in the Grail’s 100-year-old brownstone in Brooklyn. 

During breakfast, Miss Brien, who doesn’t look much 
older than her charges yet has a ten-year record of service to 
the Grail, leads a discussion frequently on some aspect of 
charity. At 7:55, the girls stand to recite Prime in English. 
Then it’s a scramble for the buses and subway. At 6 P.M., 
they're back from their jobs, ready to start the evening with 
Vespers and a dinner-discussion which frequently centers on 
the background of a news event. 

Elise, a graduate of St. Mary’s College, South Bend, Ind., 
finds the discussions stimulating, especially when they probe 
into genuinely accepting the cultures of foreign people and 
how to avoid giving the impression that they're carriers of 
“American” Catholicism. 

In the course of the training, some twenty-five experts 
lecture on Christian life and the apostolate, mission orienta- 
tion, creative arts, and community development. 

In this intellectual whirlwind, ideas get bigger and bigger, 
says Miss Brien, and the girls get a little frightened con- 
sidering that “I’m only little me.” So they start to work out 
the theories in real-life situations right away. A good part 
of each Saturday is spent working with Puerto Rieans, spill- 
ing over into Brooklyn from Manhattan in huge numbers. 
The girls help run recreation programs in settlement houses, 
teach English, sewing, and cooking. 

Friday nights are free and the girls can go to a movie 
or concert if they want to, but more often than not they 
end up at a New York lecture. They don’t go on dates 
(“What's the point in getting involved right now?”), have 
their own keys to the house, help with the cleaning, keep a 
“spirit of silence” after Compline. Holy Week is spent in 
retreat. “It’s an exciting life,” says Elise Torczynski, “when 
you have time to stop and think about it.” 


HE EVENING and weekend training method is also used 
T by AID, which sprang into existence when 105 religious 
superiors appointed a committee of three missionaries to 
help such an operation get started. Jerry Mische was one 
of the laymen picked to run the project to which Bishop 
James A. McNulty of Paterson gave his blessing, a house, 
and a building which has been converted into apartments. 
Mische worked with an experimental group of American lay 
missionaries in Bacalar, Mexico, invited into the area by 
Father Donald Hessler, M.M., who later declared that priest 
and laymen had accomplished in three years what would 
have taken a lone missioner twenty-five. 

When Adrian Egan first heard of AID, he thought he 
wouldn't be eligible because his field is commercial credit. 
But credit union instructors are badly needed in foreign 
lands. “One thing credit has taught me,” he says, “is to 
look beneath the surface of people and see what thei 
troubles and hopes really are.” A lanky youth with horn 
rimmed glasses, Egan began to see in the past year that he 
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wanted something more in life than just to make money. 
Since all the men in this year’s class have college degrees, 


the Mondav-Wednesday-Friday evening lectures are set at 





a high and swift level. Like the Grail program, the accent 

is on the theological basis of Catholicism, application of the 

Church’s social principles, and group dynamics. Weekends 

are given over to reading, research, and field work, again s y a 

among the Puerto Ricans and other minorities. Gral S Gail 
The single men, who live two to a room, get up in time 

for 7 A.M. Mass at the Paterson Cathedral across the street. ' 

Each man gets his own breakfast, and a woman comes in 

during the day to cook dinner. The men are fairly free 


to come and go as they want during recreation periods. “We on the 


are lay people living like lay people.” Mische insists. ““That 
is the psychology of our program.” 
AID members go into foreign countries only at the invita- a - 

tion of the local bishop (at the moment, there are 135 

invitations from bishops around the world). AID signs a River Nile 
contract with the bishop—often stipulating that the lay mis- 

sionary will not be asked to teach catechism since in many 

areas this would completely hamstring his efforts to reach 

the people in the market place—and the members set off in 


teams of three or more for at least a two-year stay. At his Gail Malley. an American who has spent the 
post, the missioner circulates through the areas where he : 


: ast three-and-a-half years in Egypt, is an e& 
thinks he can do some good. His upkeep is provided by a P nae Be aie eyP ‘ : 
$2 daily allottment from AID headquarters (S5 in the case cellent example of a lay missionary in acid 
of married couples) which AID solicits from such helping She guides the activities of a band of Egyptian 
hands as the Christian Family Movement. Catholic women who support the Catholic Ae 
: sociation for Egyptian Schools by operating 
1E RESPONSE of married allenge of lay ; . . ; . 
l eehirunie g seal ne » the ee —— medical dispensaries, finding money, teachen 
missionary wo! Is Slartiing, considering re tremendous i? ys 
ie aegharagh B >2 atholics i 
upheaval in a family’s life to pick up and go abroad. A The 200,000 Catholics In Egypt (.8 per cel 
daring brand of Christianity is called for. Yet couples are of the 23 million population) are mainly 
needed. If a layman can get to areas out of bounds to a descendants of Christians who survived the i 
priest, a married couple can get past front doors that are vasion of Islam in the seventh century. Despite 
the lack of religious instruction, generation 
Dick and Carol Demske assured their friends they weren't f Z i d bli dl itv to 
- 4 : ‘ °2r oPNner: ace « ] 
going off to be cooked in some African jungle, but would alter generation passec on a = oye 
likely be in a fairly big center (with decent conveniences the Faith. In the past two centuries, missi0t- 
and good educational facilities) because AID concentrates aries returned to the cities, but the Christians 
on training leaders, and the potential is in the urban, not on the land continued in isolation. gradually 
the rural areas. “Aside from the intellectual training, Says falling under the overwhelming influence of 
Demske, who plans to specialize in co-op housing, “this period e : : ; ¥ ral 
aigget ne , Mohammedanism. Primarily to help the mu 
in Paterson is an effective transition from what you might Layee E ’ ; 
lt ensued Ausericon living.” Christians, the Jesuits founded the Catholi 
The training program for AID’s married couples is spe- Association in 1940. Today there are schools 
cially geared so as not to interfere too much with that normal in 100 villages in Upper Egypt with an enrol 
Christian family living which the couple is supposed to ment of 11.000. Gail works in a missionary 
5 hot spot, for the nationalistic Cairo government 
going as a wife and mother, not as a nurse or some other ; ee soa 
occupation. Husbands and wives sing Compline together 1S currently trying to block Christian educatio 
every night. Married couples have brought inspiration and 
stability into the movement. 


closed to a single person. 


exemplify abroad. It’s made clear to the woman that she’s 


How far the movement will progress depends on the 


quality and quantity of the Elise Torczynskis, Adrian Egans, PHOTOGRAPHED FOR THE SIGN 
and Dick and Carol Demskes. The groundwork being laid BY ED LETTAU 


in training lay missionaries is promising. But the magnitude 
of the problem is tremendous, for millions of Africans, Asians, 
and Latin Americans are in the process of choosing their 
direction for perhaps centuries to come. 
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In a village near Cairo 
Gail Malley, an experienced lay 
missionary, distributes 
literature to schoolchildren 


stianity Tale iadlate| 






A New Yorker, Gail Malley joined the Grail at Grailville, Loveland, 
O., main U.S. center of the diverse movement. She underwent inten- 
sive training at the Grail’s international center in Holland, then spent 
two years helping Iron Curtain refugees settle in Europe. At this 
point, Father Habib Ayrout, S.J.. who had founded the Catholic As- 
sociation for Egyptian Schools, turned to the Grail for lay help. 

In Egypt, Gail began studying Arabic (she learned Russian in 
Holland) and within two years could speak it perfectly. She lives 

I 


in Cairo with Simone Tagher. an Egyptian member of the Grail, and 


spends much of her time traveling through villages, helping teachers 


with new methods and co-ordinating activities of the local women. 


Gail Malley, a lay missionary of intelligence, tact—and energy 
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In a village farmyard, Gail makes a new friend. Soon 
mt he will attend Christian school which she helps 
puna Gail is a familiar and welcome figure in many villages; 
: a a Egyptian Grail companion is at her left 
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After Sunday Mass, Gail 
and priest talk with 
villagers about 

school’s coming needs 


Gail bids a fond farewell 


to an old lady who extended warm 


hospitality and shared meager 
food with the lay missionary 


Attending Mass in the 
Coptic rite, Gail enjoys the 
vibrant liturgy 


Gail continues her studies in the 
little free time she has 


She even practices guitar as 
another avenue for contact with the people 


Gail and friends during a school visit. 


I am happy if I can be useful, even in a very small way, in such tremendous work’ 
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. ROBERT O’HARA, C. P. 





Christ mounted the altar 


: of the Cross as born priest and victim. 


We are one with Him 


ONCE and for 





ALL — 





We have on Calvary the solemn, definitive celebration of the liturgy of God 


SAINT JOHN tells us that the place 
where they crucified Jesus was close to 
the city. A stranger passing that way 
that first Good Friday afternoon, on 
seeing this young Jew writhing upon 
a cross, might readily jump to the con- 
clusion that He was just another rough 
tough who had fallen foul of the law 
and was paying the penalty, that His 
was just another “death in the after- 
noon.” Other men had died there be- 
fore Jesus came that way. Why must 
one see something singular about this 
poor wretch? So the stranger might 
conclude and go his way, his mind on 
more important things. 

There were others there that day 
who saw it differently. They knew that 


Christ had burst upon the public scene 
three years before. First, there were 
rumors about Him, then there were 
rumblings against Him. There were 
exciting reports about all the good He 
did, His healing the sick, pitying the 
sorrowful, even raising the dead to life. 
He had spoken as one having authority, 
not like the Scribes and Pharisees. In 
fact, He had spoken against the Phari- 
sees and Scribes, and eventually they 
and the High Priests leagued to rid 
their world of this annoyance. This 
bloody drama was just the last act in 
another of the many instances across 
the centuries of idealistic individuals 
clashing with the accepted modes of 
thought and action, running head-on 
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into those who ruled over, and had 
vested interests in, the current medi- 
ocrity, with the idealistic ultimately 
drinking the hemlock or going to the 
pyre or to the sword or mounting the 
gallows or the cross. The manner of 
death is incidental; the basis, the same 
for all—the triumph of the real over 
the ideal, the expedient over the moral, 
the complex over the 
crooked over the straight. So there were 
and are those who regard His as just 
another death in the long afternoon of 
the world. 

We, however, know that it was not 
just like that at all. The other idealists 
who have paid with their lives for their 
convictions live on in the hallowed 
memory of mankind perhaps, but that 
is as far as it goes. On the contrary, we 
firmly believe that what took place on 
that skull-like hill on the other side 
of the world on the other side of time 
was the offering of the sacrifice which 
was the archetype and fulfillment of 
every sacrifice that man ever paid to 
God in spilled blood or scented smoke. 
The blood of Christ which dripped 
from the Cross in great red drops like 
the slow ticking of eternity spoke more 
eloquently than the blood of goats or 
the blood of Abel. (Heb. 12:24) We 
have then on Calvary, in that dark 
afternoon, the solemn and definitive 
celebration of the liturgy of God. 

Let us consider what makes this death 
a sacrifice rather than a tragedy or a 
martyrdom. 

\ sacrifice, according to the classical 
definition of Saint Augustine, is the 
visible sacrament or “sacred sign of the 
invisible sacrifice.” A sacrifice is born 
of, and is the external expression of, the 


simple, the 


deep conviction of one’s total depend- 
ence on God, the clear awareness that 
He is God and we are but dust, that 
He is the Creator and we the things 
He has made, things that He can do 
with as it pleases Him, even reduce us 
to the nothingness from which He 
brought us forth. That state of soul is 
the very heart of every sacrifice. How- 
ever, man has a body as well as a soul 
and so he instinctively tends to ex- 
ternalize his attitude of mind in words 
first of all, but since even these are not 
sufficient to exhaust the dimensions of 
his feelings, he makes use of attitudes 
of body, gestures, genuflections, pros- 
trations in the dust. Man experiences a 
compulsion to make himself over to 
God by completely withdrawing himself 
from the service of things, of himself, or 
even other selves; in other words, he 
withdraws himself completely from the 
service of the profane and makes him- 
self sacred to the Lord. The perfect 
gesture is to find a substitute, completely 
destroy its usefulness, and in that way 
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transfer, make it over to God. Thus 
man across the murky centuries has 
poured out his precious wine upon the 
earth, has burned his crops, slain his 
beasts and spilled their blood upon his 
flaming altars, dramatically proclaiming 
to the wide world that even to this 
degree is his subjection to his God: I 
am totally His to do with even as I 
have done to these things of time. 

There is another note to be intro- 
duced and that is the priesthood. Solemn 
sacrifices had to be offered not by any- 
one at random but those officially desig- 
nated. A priest in offering sacrifice made 
it clear to earth and heaven that all the 
people he represented acknowledged the 
authority of God over them. 

Christ is the priest of the new cove- 
nant. It was foretold that the Messias 
would be a priest forever according to 
the order of Melchisedech, fulfilling and 
abrogating the priesthood of Aaron. For 
example, we read in Hebrews 9:12, 
“when Christ appeared as high priest 





e Piety without a spirit of sacri- 
fice is an organism without a spinal 
column.—Dom Marmion 





of the good things to come, he entered 
once for all through the greater and 
more perfect tabernacle, not made by 
hands nor again by virtue of 
blood of goats and calves, but by virtue 
of His own blood, into the Holies, hav- 
ing obtained eternal redemption.” It 
wasn’t merely His freely surrendering 
Himself to death that made His death 
a sacrifice, but that He did so as a priest. 
In that way, He became the mediator 
between God and men, our Pontifex, 
our representative before God. 

He was the victim also, and to be 
such He came into the world. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews gives us His 
thoughts at the moment of His coming: 
“Wherefore when He cometh into the 
world, he saith, sacrifice and oblation 
thou wouldst not but a body Thou has 
fitted to me. Holocausts for sin did not 
Then said I: Behold I 
come; that I should do Thy will, O 
God.” This will to be victim, this in- 
visible sacrifice, which is the heart of 
sacrifice, was present from the first mo- 
ment of the Incarnation, operated in all 
the actions of His earthly career, but 
reached its climax in the death on the 
Cross. The Church has always considered 
His dying as the celebration of the 
liturgy of God; He mounted the Cross as 
an altar, being both priest and victim. 

The Cross of Christ was rooted at the 
eternal crossroads of the world. All the 
currents of the spirit, be they of sin or 


please Thee. 


grace, meet and are reconciled there. 





Calvary is not a static point in tiny 
and space. It is full of movement, no 
just from the ends of earth and the fa 
reaches of time, but perpendicular 
from heaven to earth, from eternity 
time. In the liturgy of God there ay 
always these ascending and descending 
currents. The priest representing th 
whole of mankind offers the spotless 
Victim, who also represents sinful man 
kind, offers Him to God in adoration 
thanksgiving, petition, and satisfaction 
offers these things to God, and ther 
come down from God the good thing; 
of God, pardon for sin, grace for holy 
living, strength “for the terrible duties 
of one’s state in life.” If what took place 
on Calvary was just another death in 
the afternoon, there is no basis for hope 
or love and every reason for despair 
and lovelessness. However, it was the 
celebration of the liturgy of God in 
blood and terror that has made all the 
difference. Our Faith tells us so and its 
telling is true. 

Moreover, the whole matter was not 
over and done with in the long ago 
when silence came at last to Golgotha. 
We are not passive spectators of what 
took place there. It is our duty, our 
privilege even, to identify ourselves with 
priest and victim. The real Christ dieth 
now no more, as St. Paul tells us, but 
the mystical Christ which we are must 
agonize till the end of the world. If 
the fires which burned in the heart of 
Christ and made of Him a_ holocaust 
were ever to go out in the heart of the 
mystical Christ, this world would be 
indeed a place cold and dark like a 
burned-out star. However, there have 
always been, and please God always will 
be, those who stretch themselves out 
upon their cross, which through love 
and consecration becomes His Cross and 
makes of their lives an oblation and 
sacrifice to God in the odor of sweetness 
for their own needs and the needs ol 
the world. In heroic fashion, they be- 
come part of the liturgy of God. 

We, too, ought to identify ourselves 
with this liturgy so that its ascending 
and descending currents flow through 
our lives charging them with its titanic 
energies. We, too, must be mindful 
of the transcendent holiness of God. 
crushed beneath what holy Job called 
the thunders of His greatness. Prostrate 
before Him, we must send spiraling up 
ward our adoration, our sorrow and 
satisfaction for our sinfulness, our plead- 
ings for mercy and grace, and, above 
all, our thankfulness, our “eucharist. 
Not to be lastingly grateful for the 
mighty wonders He wrought for us on 
Calvary would be in the nature of an 
insult, another thrust of the lance into 
that side wide open already to bleed 
and plead for us. 
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STAGE 
AND SCREEN 


by Jerry Cotter 


Georgia 


enter 


La Madre 


An exceptionally fine first drama serves as the Lenten offer- 
ing of the Blackfriars Guild. It is the work of Sister Mary 
Francis, P.C., a cloistered nun living in Roswell, New Mexico. 
LA MADRE touches on momentous events in the life of 
St. Teresa of Avila, problems which have been penned 
with rare sensitivity, and displays a remarkable ability to 
translate the scholarly into sound theatrical terms. 

Sister Teresa, humble, holy, and determined, could not 
accept the worldliness and frivolity she encountered in her 
vila Carmelite home. Her desire was to obtain a general 
teturn to the primitive rule of the Order. Rejected at 
‘very turn, she meets with temporary success after a visit 
from the famed Jesuit, Father Francis Borgia. However, her 
path to glory and sainthood was strewn with obstacles, mis- 
rust, jealousy, and failure. Sister Mary Francis has woven 
them into a fascinating and compelling drama. 

Framed with usual Blackfriars’ excellence, this becomes not 
merely another religious play, but one to remember with 
pleasure and revisit with enthusiasm. Dennis Gurney’s di- 
rection results in a splendid and believable group _per- 
formance, with special accolades due Georgia Heaslip, Glen 
Lincoln, Patricia Moran, Royce Kane, Anthony Sirola, Gil 
Vinsoni, and Michael Gray. | 
Kate Wilkinson has the most challenging assignment, 
that of the anguished nun, a woman of tremendous zeal, 








Heaslip begs Kate Wilkinson (as Teresa of Avila) to 
her new monastery in “La Madre,” Blackfriars’ drama 


considerable humor, and the courage of a true visionary 
Her interpretation is magnificent, capturing the spirit of! 
the Saint and the intent of the author. 

La Madre is a religious offering of unusual distinction 
one of the finest plays the Blackfriars Guild has presented. 


The New Plays 


RASHOMON is a picturesque Japanese legend, handsomely 
staged and acted in robust style. Authors Fay and Michael 
Kanin adapted this exotic piece from the Japanese movie, 
which in turn derived from an ancient tale of barbarism 
and man’s eternal quest for truth. Set in a medieval forest, 
it presents four versions of a crime in which a samurai 
warrior is murdered and his wife assaulted in the shadows 
of the Rashomon Gate near Kyoto. Ingenious in its presen- 
tation and acted with a great deal of savagery by Rod 
Steiger and sensitivity by Claire Bloom, it is an interesting, 
though specialized, drama. Some of the material is in ques- 
tionable taste. 


William Faulkner’s Sanctuary has spawned REQUIEM FOR 
A NUN, a stark, sordid play presented in fourteen European 
countries prior to its brief Broadway run. In this study 
of Southern decay, Faulkner is groping for a deliverance 
from the depths. His “requiem” deals with a former prosti- 
tute whose child has been murdered by a Negro nursemaid. 
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Sentenced to death, the maid makes her peace with God, 
but the mother, tortured by a sordid past and a bitter fu- 
ture, continues to grope for answers. Grim, raw, and mo- 
notonous in its unrelieved misery and hopelessness, this is 
bleak theater, made even more difficult for the audience by 
the generally poor quality of the performances. Ruth Ford, 
Zachary Scott, and Scott 
side, but Beatrice Reading, as the maid, does have moments 


Mckay are on the amateurish 
of eloquence. Unfortunately, Faulkner does not—especially 
in his very regrettable choice of a title. 


The celebrated Lincoln-Douglas debates, edited and adapted 
for the theater by Norman Corwin, have a surprising con- 
temporary significance as well as dramatic power. THE 
RIVALRY is not a play in the accepted sense, being more 
of a concert-style reading, but it possesses more fire and 
stirring moments than many current theater offerings. A 
century has elapsed since the gangling, small-town lawyer 
and the “Little Giant” pitted wits and oratorical abilities 
in the famous debates which brought Abraham Lincoln to 
national attention even though he lost the Senatorial race. 
The issues involved remain pertinent today, and as staged 
in this production they are vigorous, vital subjects still un- 
solved and still capable of bringing partisans to a fever pitch. 
Although taken out of context, the material from the Great 
Debate is fascinating and significant. 

As Lincoln, the TV Western star, Richard Boone, is ap- 
pealing, wry, and surprisingly able to communicate the in- 
ner mood of sadness which lay just beneath the surface. 
Nancy Kelly, as Mrs. Douglas, serves as narrator and _ pro- 
vides an insight into the character of the two men. She 
performs with dignity and conviction, while Martin Gabel, 
as her husband, is a formidable opponent, silver-tongued 
and confident. This is not theater for the casual entertain- 
ment-seeker, but it is a definite treat for the discriminating 
and the student. 


REDHEAD is a tuneful, lively, and handsome musical 
comedy with Gwen Verdon and Richard Kiley setting a 
whirlwind pace for the audience. It is unique in that the 
show boasts a strong plot in addition to the expected musi- 
cal and visual assets. Miss Verdon is cast as a sculptress who 
works for a London waxworks museum ‘way back when 
such exhibitions were fashionable. She learns the identity 
of a criminal sought by the police and proceeds to create 
a wax head to aid in his capture. The score is genial, 
rather than outstanding, but the whirling Miss V manages 
to focus attention on the choreography. In this field she 
is without peer, even when routines are not up to her 
distinctive style and grace. Kiley, who is equally at home 
acting, is a tremendous aid in keeping this 
show on a hit level. One or two suggestive bits restrict this 


singing or 


to an adult audience without adding anything of value to 
an otherwise engaging musical performance. 


A MAJORITY OF ONE is a genial and_ heart-warming 
comedy in which a lady from Brooklyn and a gentleman 
from Japan find romance in their sunset years. With Ger- 
trude Berg as a Jewish woman and Cedric Hardwicke in 
the role of an Oriental industrialist, the novelty does not 
pall nor does the incongruity ever become caricature. They 
had met on a ship en route to Japan, where her son-in-law 
is assigned by the State Department. The fable runs its 
course to the accompaniment of chuckles as Flatbush and 
Yokohama prove to be part and parcel of the same world 
after all. International relations, good will, honesty, and 
some pertinent facts about romance, all liberally covered 
with sentiment and humor, go to make up the story. It is 


an enjoyable, family-style show. 


Crackling dialogue and lively portrayals are th Principal 
attractions in TALL STORY, a campus comedy in whig 
the students, the faculty, and some brash outsiders have 
themselves a frantic time. When a basketball star is Tated 
ineligible for the Big Game and the professional gamblers 
set out to bribe him, the ethical problems involved woul 
seem to be However, the authors of this 
loud and zany show have seen fit to subordinate ethics ty 


mighty serious. 


humor, and the basic problem is soon swamped in some 
Hans Conreid, Mar 
Connelly, Robert Elston, and Marian Winters maintain the 
pace set by playwrights Howard Lindsay and Russel Croug. 
The result is fast, foolish, and incredible, but good fuy 
nonetheless. 


typical, and very funny, farce scenes. 


Reviews in Brief 


THE HANGING TREE is an intelligently plotted and 
skillfully presented Western, melodramatic in mood yet with 
sufficient literary value to place it well in the forefront of 
recent 





frontier stories. Gary Cooper, in one of his out 
standing roles, plays an embittered, taciturn doctor who a: 
rives in a Montana gold town. The resulting conflicts and 
violent action scenes have been compiled with taste and 
artistic effect, proving that the Western story can rise above 
the unimaginative trash so prevalent in recent years. Cooper 
receives splendid co-operation from Maria Schell, as a blind 
immigrant girl, and Karl Malden, as a revolutionary type 
of frontier villain. Adults and adolescents will find this re. 
freshing and colorful. (Warner Bros.) 


RIO BRAVO is a mood Western in which action, acting, 
and story combine to create a suspenseful, adult melodrama. 
John Wayne, Ricky Nelson, Dean Martin, Walter Brennan, 
Ward Bond, and John Russell supply greater performance 


Ricky Nelson lends a hand to John Wayne, fight 
ing peace officer in “Rio Bravo” 
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Millie Perkins adds to her record of Jewish 
life under the Nazis in “The Diary of Anne Frank” 


value than the usual Western story merits, and their work 
is a major factor in holding interest in a_ brawling tale 
which never lags. Wayne is cast as a peace officer of the Old 
West, waiting out an expected attempt to free a mur- 
derer he is holding. Though the outline is familiar, in fact 
quite similar to the form of TV’s Gunsmoke series, the in- 
gedients jell quite satisfactorily here. (Warner Bros.) 


THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK is one of the year’s out- 
standing motion pictures, a haunting drama based on the 
diary of a young Jewish girl in hiding from the Nazis during 
World War II. During the occupation of Amsterdam, her 
family and some friends Jived secretly in a garret for several 
years. This is the story of the boredom. the irritations, the 
fears, and the occasional joys of that strange and ultimately 
tragic experience. 

The film retains the simplicity of the original diary and 
S the power of the Pulitzer Prize play. with Millie Perkins 
contributing a beautiful first performance in the title role. 
§ Joseph Schildkraut, Gusti Huber. Shelley Winters. Ed Wynn, 
and producer-director George Stevens share in the honors 
of the moving and impressive production. (20th Century-Fox) 


In its original stage form, THE REMARKABLE MR. 
PENNYPACKER was an outrageously funny fable. dealing 
with a gay 1890 bigamist who maintained two bulging, happy 
homes in different cities. Somewhere along the transition 
Toute to the widescreen, the humor has been lost, the good 
taste has evaporated, and the whimsy has drifted away. What 
Temains is a heavyhanded. poorly performed, and _ tasteless 
fae in which the unattractiveness of the basic idea tri- 
umphs over the wit and amiability of the Liam O’Brien 
original. Clifton Webb is badly miscast as a Victorian free- 
thinker who believes in practicing what he preaches. (20th 
Century-Fox) 


COMPULSION is a clinical analysis of the Loeb-Leopold 
murder, written and dramatized by Meyer Levin who cov- 
fed the case as a young reporter. Fortunately, neither he 
nd the producers of this interpretation have “attempted a 
Whitewash, nor have they underscored the highly sensa- 
ional aspects. Despite this, there is little in the production 


Richard Boone talks with 
Nancy Kelly in “The Rivalry” 


of this basically repulsive story to warrant enthusiasm. The 
young sex deviates who plotted and completed a_ thrill 
murder are legitimate subjects for medical journal discus 
sion, but their neurotic infantilism and Nietzschean phi 
losophy are hardly suited to the screen. Almost documentary 
in style, the film does reach the peaks of brilliance at times. 
and its frank plea against capital punishment provides 
a compelling, if controversial, climax. Bradford Dillman and 
Dean Stockwell as the warped young men, and especially 
Orson Welles in the role of the flamboyant Clarence Darrow, 
deliver superior interpretations, but there is little else to 
attract the average audience in this sinister study of de- 
pravity. (20th Century-Fox) 


Humor and action blend neatly in UP PERISCOPE, an 
undersea war adventure which has the added advantages ol 
realism, suspense, and good acting to recommend it to 
audiences of every age and taste. James Garner, known to 
television audiences as the cowboy with a sense of humot 
(Maverick), has his initial major screen opportunity as a 
demolition expert being sent by submarine to a Japanes: 
controlled Pacific Island during World War I]. Edmond 
O’Brien, as a duty-conscious sub commander who lives by 
the rules, matches Garner’s fine performance with some 
of his best recent acting. Together they lift a familiar, 
though always interesting, war tale to an exciting level. 
(Warner Bros.) 


Marilyn Monroe’s return to the screen is hardly in the na- 
ture of a triumph. SOME LIKE IT HOT proves that the 
highly publicized star did not absorb the acting instruction 
she is reported to have taken during her sabbatical. It does 
prove that she has rather deplorable taste in picking a 
vehicle, for this third-rate farce depends on the spectacle of 
Tony Curtis and Jack Lemmon masquerading as girls for 
its laughs. In one brief sequence, this might have been a 
funny gag, but stretched out for the entire length of an 
overlong and inordinately dull farce, it is much too much. 
Curtis and Lemmon appear as two young musicians of the 
1928 period who are fleeing the clutches of some Chicago 
gangsters. 


orchestra. 


Their only “out” comes in joining an_ all-girl 
Funny? (United Artists) 
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The return of 
Jackie Brandt 
from the Army 
should help Giants 
move up 


In Branch Rickey’s mind there are 
many mansions, all of them splendid 
with marble corridors and vaulted cham- 
bers. His elderly but active brain, sharp 
and restless as a nervous razor blade, is 
quite probably the keenest ever dedi- 
cated to a game for boys, and although 
the man himself is in semiretirement 
today in Pittsburgh, his thinking seems 
destined to exert an important in- 
fluence on professional baseball in 1959. 

Bill Veeck’s brain is like a pinwheel 
of fireworks, a whirring, popping, spin- 
ning marvel of perpetual motion that 
shoots off sparks in all directions. As 
this is written, it is not yet established 
fact that he will be back in baseball this 
season, but it is likely a syndicate which 
he heads will own a majority interest in 
the Chicago White Sox. If so, his 
sprawling, cartwheeling talents are cer- 
tain to rouse the somnolent American 
League, though the effect on this year’s 
pennant race may be negligible. 

This is the time of year when, ac- 
cording to custom too old to be flouted 
in this space, sportswriters buff up glit- 
tering little jewels of prose and offer 
them as authentic prophecies on the 


Rickey 


\ ee 


(above) and Veeck (right) will 
count heavy for Pittsburgh and White Sox 


major league races. There is no record 
of anybody, in baseball or out, ever 
forecasting the order of finish correctly 
from top to bottom, but this should 
not and does not deter the oracles. 

\ comforting example, highly en- 
couraging to sportswriters, was presented 
a year or so ago in England where an 
inmate in a home for the mentally de 
ficient turned a fourteen-cent invest- 
ment into a fortune by predicting the 
results of a raft of games on a football 
pool card. 

It must be confessed that efforts to 
create an aura of infallibility on this 
page have not been altogether successful 
in the past. Chances are the fault lay 
in the method. The ordinary utensils 
of the dowser, such as fingernail pairings 
and divining rods, the entrails of a 
rooster and the eye of a newt, have been 
proven useless in baseball. It is equally 
futile to base forecasts on a statistical 
comparison of the players, computing 
the records of the pitchers, the power 
of the hitters, and defensive skills of 
the fielders. 

Better by far to borrow from the 
phrenologist’s art, thumbing the skulls 





























HOW THEY’LL END 


‘39 


by RED SMITH 


and measuring the cranial bumps of 
the guiding geniuses. By this method, 
one arrives at a strange conclusion, to 
wit: On the impetus provided by the 
dynamo which serves Rickey as a mind, 
the Pirates will go barreling to the 
championship of the National League; 
on the narcotic influence of Bill Veeck’s 
imagination, the White Sox will kick 
up a fuss in the American League, but 
finish second. 
The final standings work out thus: 


National League American League 


Pittsburgh New York 
San Francisco Chicago 
Milwaukee Detroit 

St. Louis Boston 
Cincinnati Kansas City 
Chicago Baltimore 
Philadelphia Cleveland 
Los Angeles Washington 


The Pirates last won a pennant in 
1927. This rashly impetuous deed 
brought them face to face with the 
Yankees ot Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, 
and the rest, and as a result of that 
scarifying experience Pittsburgh teams 
have cautiously avoided exposure in 


Joe Brown, who 
took over swivel chair 
from Branch Rickey 
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, World Series ever since. Nevertheless, 
q pennant became an inevitability in 
Pitsburgh as far back as 1951 when 
Branch Rickey set up his tripod and 
keister in Forbes Field. 

Championships follow this man 
gound like puppies. The Cardinals 
were financially distressed and _artistic- 
ally loathsome in the early ‘twenties 
when he created for them the first farm 
astem in the modern pattern. Within 
afew years the farms were producing 
championship teams for St. Louis and 
in abundance of surplus material that 
the dub was able to sell off profitably. 

Under Rickey, the Cardinals domi- 
nated their league, winning pennants 
in 1926, 1928, 1930, 1931. and 1934, 





then adding three straight in 1942, 
1943, and 1944. They stood almost alone 
to save the National League from com- 
plete humiliation at the hatnds of the 
\merican League. 

Quitting St. Louis for Brooklyn, 
Rickey took over a club that had won 
only once in two decades, had 
weakened by dissension in the front 
fice, had its assets in hock at the bank. 
He restored financial health, created a 
farm system that was even more produc- 
tive than the one he had built for St. 
Louis, and made the Dodgers the ruling 
ower and biggest money-maker in the 
league. 

Then he went to Pittsburgh to begin 
ll over again. His five-vear plan for 
the Pirates ran on like Feb- 
rary on the Yale Rickey 
tuned over the manager’s 
wivel chair to 


been 


and on 

calendar. 
general 
young Joe Brown but 
as kept his hand in, waiting to see 
is work fruit. Last vear the 
Pirates he had assembled rocketed out 
[the second division into second place. 
Rickey’s example, and that of the 
Yankees, prove that the secret of con- 


bear 












fd Barrow created the Yankees? 
‘und, winning organization 





George Weiss 
developed sound organi- 
zation started by Barrow 


sistent 
front office. 


success in baseball lies in the 
Since the Yankees climbed 
to greathess they have enjoved success 
under four different managers as dis- 
similar as men can be—Miller Huggins, 
Joe McCarthy, Bucky Harris, and 
Casey Stengel. The team personnel has 
changed many times. Yet the club goes 
on winning. Why? Because of the 
sound organization created by Ed Bar- 
row and perpetuated by his assistant, 
George Weiss. 

Obviously, success on the field must 
begin in the office. The Milwaukee 
Braves have a splendid organization, too, 
and last year they had a team that 
should Rave won the World Series, but 
didn’t. Chances are most handicappers 
will select them for a third straight 
pennant this season. To do so is to 
forget who made them a winner in the 
first place. 

The Braves were making a career of 
finishing second until they got Red 
Schoendienst to play second base. He 
made the difference, but after the last 
World Series he found to have 
tuberculosis. His chief understudy, Mel 
Roach. was injured in August and had 
to have an operation on a knee. This 
sort of surgery is common in baseball 
and 


was 


frequently successful, but more 

often than not a full year is needed 
for complete recovery. 

If they are weak at second base, the 


beaten back as far as 
third place. If so, the team most likely 
to move up is San Francisco, a club of 
bright promise last year that should be 
strengthened by the return of Jackie 
Brandt from the Army. The Giants lack 
pitching, 


Braves could be 


however. 

Except for an inexplicably dismal 
start, the Cardinals would have been 
pennant contenders last summer. They 


still have the incomparable Stan Musial, 


e & 


Red 


Schoendienst 
hopes of Braves. Then he got T.B. 





and their new manager, Solly Hemus. is 
an aggressive character will dis 
I ooks 
like a tough league, though. Candidates 
like the Cardinals and Reds 
regarded as distinct outsiders. 
Cincinnati may 
possible for Pittsburgh by: 
Smokey Burgess to the 
needed a strong catcher. 

As for the others, it 
regard them at all. Perhaps it’s reckless 
to place the Dodgers as low as eighth 
place, but they'll have to prove the un 
wisdom of this. They 
relying mostly on the wistful premise 
that fading stars like Duke Snider and 
Gil Hodges will recover after a glrearv 
first summer in Los Angeles. When the 
big guys start to go, things generally 
get worse before they get better. 

The American 
brief as it is trite: 
the rest nowhere. 
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story is as 


Yankees 


League 
The first, 
Most authorities incline to the notion 

that Detroit should offer the stiffest re 

sistance, but if Veeck has the White 

Sox the chances are they'll furnish the 

liveliest entertainment. The man thinks 

Maybe the best 

scribe how his mind 


of things. way to ce 


works is to tell a 
story. 

He was entertaining friends in Chi 
cago one day, friends with pressing busi 
ness in Peoria. 
they 
departure. 
hadn’t finished 
hurried off. 


Train time approached 
gathered their parcels for 
Veeck protested that they 
their drinks, but 


and 


they 


As soon as they 
Veeck grabbed a 
caught a 


were out of sight, 


cab for the airport, 
When his 
friends got off the train, he was waiting 
on the platform with a tray of martinis. 
“You haven't drinks,” 
he said. 


plane to Peoria. 


finished your 
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What kind of a TV year has it been? 
Many 
pretty bad, but an equal number rate 
it pretty good, all things considered. 
This department feels it has been a 
mixture of both, in 


observers insist it has been 


which there has 
been a continual spiraling toward bigger 
and better presentations, toward an all- 
around improvement in all types of 
shows. 

Of course, it’s possible we are more 
optimistic than the average critic, more 
prone—and willing—to see the bright 
side of things in this respect. 

So, let’s look at the record, as the 
never-to-be forgotten Alfred E. Smith 


used to say. 


Looking, Listening Up 


While the fact that, statistically, tele- 
vision (radio, too) was up on all fronts 
is no proof of quality, there’s an in- 
direct relationship in the sense that pres- 
sure is involved, and pressure usually 
results in increases in quality. 

When 1958 ticked its final tick, there 
were 580 TV stations operating (3,994 ra- 
dio stations) , according to an official FCC 
count, 50,000,000 TV sets (150,000.000 
radio sets), for new all-time records. 

More American 
3,417,000—had two or more TV receivers. 


families than ever— 
Color TV was found to be moving 
briskly—about 
country. 
More importantly, educational TV was 
on the verge of a boom. 
And business and industry had sunk 
a record $1,420,000,000 in TV advertis- 
ing (an estimated $641,000.000 in radio) . 
Economists say TV, in not only hold- 


425,000 sets around the 


ing its own but actually expanding 
during the past year, played a major role 
in beating the 
brief but ominous 
\merican way of life. 

If so—in the absence of an alternative 
we'll have to take the economists’ word 
for this—it can’t be denied that TV 
served an excellent purpose. 


recession that cast its 


shadow over our 


On The Programing Side 


Videotape came into widespread use 
during 1958 and 1959, too, and again 
gets the nod as TV’s outstanding tech- 
nical advance during that time. 

Millions of viewers will recall, prob- 
ably with a pang, that the past year saw 
the end of the big quiz-shows. 

Since most were copy-cat versions of 
The $64,000 much-ma- 


ligned program that created tremendous 


Question, a 


50 












Lucille Ball: Best Comedienne award 


Steve Allen: shares Variety Show honors 


interest during the first two or three 
years of its run, they haven’t been 
missed. 

The TV year now drawing to a close 
has also accounted for a bumper crop 
of Westerns on which 
schools of thought, the “pro” 
being far and away numerically superior. 
This another even 
though neither major nor tremendously 
important. 


there are two 
SC he Ti y] 


constitutes plus, 


\ll things being equal, we see no 
harm in Western programs. 
Besides basically 
they're out-doorsy, 


being American, 
stress fair play, 
honesty of purpose, the good, clean, 
wholesome life and, in general, the dif- 
ferences between right and wrong, good 
and bad, are clearly defined. 

In the Western category, by the way, 
Gunsmoke, the “Big Jim” Arness starrer, 
continues to be the best-written and 
acted of the lot. 


Dynamic Dinah 


The choice of Dinah Shore’s Sunday 
hour as the Best Musical Show of the 
Year will be approved on all sides— 
or should be. 

Let’s make it a round number of 
awards and tag dynamic Dinah Best 
Female Vocalist of the Year, too. 


What can be said of this superb per 
sonality and entertainer that hasn't a 
ready been written, said, and observed 
many times? 

She’s attractive, fresh, wholesome, te 
spectful to her audiences and guests 
always seems most willing to allow the 
latter all the latitude in the world, never 
evidences any of the feeling of rivalry ot 
the fear of being overshadowed so com 
mon at the star level and, as a result, 
never comes out second-best. 

Also, she can sing up a storm. 

Perry Como, the calm, collected oné, 
again rates as Best Male Vocalist of the 
Year for my money, and that would be 
the way it would be even if I hada lot 
—or some. 

In the Best Variety Show category, 
Perry’s Saturday night hour is tied witl 
Steve Allen’s Sunday series and while 
the ex-barber is long on polite, smoothly 
presented formal entertainment, the & 
disc jockey balances this in terms 0 
points scored for originality, fresh con 
cepts of humor, and the courage to UY 
either. 


That Mad Marxman 
Best Quiz Show was Groucho Mars 


~~ . * ul 
You Bet Your Life, still going stron 
after how many years? 
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Mel Allen: Best Sportscaster 





And he hands out what the trade 
calls “peanuts” in terms of money. 

In the Best Children’s Show category 
there’s another tie, with Shirley Temple’s 
Storybook series even-steven with that 
dever, new cartoon entry, Huckleberry 
Hound. 

Best Commentator is CBS-TV’s Doug 
Edwards, a guy who could, should, and 
probably will last forever because he 
has none of the phoney, cosmic qualities 
of style or manner so noticeable in some 
of his confreres at the network. 

Best Sportscaster is Mel Allen. 

Most Promising New Talent of 1958 
is handsome, capable Efrem Zimbalist, 
Jt, of ABC-TV’s 77 Sunset Strip. 

Best Action-Adventure Series, Lowell 
Thomas’ High Adventure on CBS-TV, 
with a particular nod to the cleverly 
and painlessly integrated commercials. 

Best Comedian? 

You name him. 

Best Comedienne? 


Lucille Ball. 
Drama Disappoints 


When the TV year now grinding to 
a dose began, it appeared that drama 
Would achieve new heights but, un- 
fortunately, this has been far from the 
case, 

While there have been more pro- 
sams of this type than ever before, the 
majority have failed to live up to ex- 
Péctations and no one series can be 
considered a standout, consistently head 
and shoulders above the rest, as in the 
‘arly days of TV and the long reign of 
Studio One, 


top female singer 


Groucho Marx: Best Quiz Show 


The best of the past season 


However, among the better individual 
offerings, The Bridge of San Luis Rey 
and Little Moon of Alban were excel- 
lent in my opinion and tie for Best 
Show although if 
pressed to decide between them I'd pick 
the former for the tremendous job in- 
volved in adapting it from the Thornton 
Wilder novel of that without 
seriously damaging any of the principal 
characters or weakening the story-line. 

\s tor Best Individual Performances 
by an 


Dramatic honors, 


name 


{ctor or Actress, in starring and 
supporting roles, just take your pick of 
those who participated in Bridge and 
Little Moon, giving special considera- 
tion to Julie Harris in the latter, and 
you won't go far wrong. 

But while you’re at it, don’t forget 
Oscar Homolka whose performance in 
The Plot to Kill Stalin was one of the 
highlights of that program. 


A Final Few 


Like dramas, documentaries were 
plentiful this season but, again, the im- 
pact of the past was missing most of the 
time. 

As a result, it’s a toss-up for first 
honors, but let’s say CBS-TV’s The Face 
of Red China. 

Best of the News and Special Events 
offerings were NBC-TV’s “live” coverage 
of the “Explorer” launching and CBS- 
TV’s filmed coverage of the coronation 
of Pope John XXIII, another dead-heat. 

I suppose I should give the latter un- 
contested honors in this category but, 
in all honesty I can’t because of NBC- 
TV’s courageous and successful battle 






Perry Como: Best 
Male Vocalist 


Dinah Shore: Best Musical Show; 


as selected by JOHN LESTER 


against overwhelming odds, to wit: the 
“Explorer” launching proved a dud but 
the gang at and from Rockefeller Cen- 
ter had the presence of mind and good 
news judgment to quickly brush 
their disappointment and 
dud angle t full—the 
left to do, and they did it well. 

They left the bag, of 
course, but there was something in it. 

My vote for the Most Original Pro- 


aside 
develop the 


» the only thing 


were holding 


gram Idea of the Year goes to Keep 
Talking, the modification of an old 


parlor game that was introduced on 
Walter Winchell’s variety 
seasons ago and has been kicked around 
from network to network ever since. 

I still think it’s a good idea, however, 
and only needs developing. 


series several 


Besides, at the moment, it’s the only 
original idea I can recall being intro- 
the current season began. 

Finally, there’s the Network of the 
Year award. 

This has to go to NBC-TV which, as 
I measure such things, pulled out in 
front by at least 20 lengths this time 
around, and, for the first time in years, 
made an all but clean sweep of major 
awards handed out by groups and or- 
ganizations like The Christophers and 
Sylvania. 


duced since 


Be that as it may, agree or disagree on 
any given point or category, I still feel 
an honest review of the record will 
prove the 1958-59 season wasn’t as 
“pretty bad” as many people think. 

Surely not the best ever, but “pretty 
good” all things considered. 

And, as certain loyal baseball fans 
used to say: “There’s always next year.” 
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Every Friday evening at eight o'clock, a group of young 
men and women, who waggishly call themselves “the 
Gregs,” meets in Ed Quinn’s apartment in Brooklyn to 
practice Gregorian chant. Through the medium of the Chant, 
their love of singing leads them to greater knowledge and 


participation in the liturgy of the Church. Quinn is their Wheel-chair 


director, a slip of a man who has spent half his 53 years 

in hospitals recovering from 26 operations necessitated by chanting 
1 polio attack at the age of two. He needs crutches and 

us ae chair to get to his job as librarian at the Brooklyn 

Diocesan Catholic L ibrary, but this handicap doesn’t deter 

enthusiasm for his apostol: ate with young people which 

he has been carrying on for five years. In that period “the 

Gregs” have totalle d 41 members of whom 23 are now in 

the religious life. The Chant, says Quinn, teaches charity. 





World Medical Relief sounds like a huge organization with the customary secretaries 
to get by and forms to fill out. Not so. World Medical Relief is medicine, cribs, doctors’ 
instruments, diapers, baby foods, crutches, and a host of other aids for the sick. Its 
headquarters is the hayloft of what was formerly a livery stable at 922 Cherry St., De- 
troit. And this warehouse welcomes bishops from Korea, doctors on their w ay to the 
missions, and missionaries who come for the supplies they need to help the sick 
around the world. 

This unique relief organization was founded in 1954 by Mrs. Lester Auberlin who 
obtained an old truck to drive around Detroit for supplies s and second-hand materials 
begged from hospitals and medical supply houses. During the first year, the Star 
of the Sea Orphanage, Inchon, Korea, benefitted to the extent of twelve tons of ma- 
terial. Volunteers, friends of other faiths, and Catholic Relief Services-NCWC helped 
enlarge the work which last year won for Mrs. Auberlin the World Mission Award. 


Drug depot 


for the 


world 


Mrs. Lester Auberlin: medicine 
and supplies for 
people who need them the most 


JACQuES Lone 
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Ed Quinn directs “the Gregs” in Gregorian Chant: “All young people need is a little encouragement” 
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I hadn’t thought of her for twenty years. 


I would come back. 


FTER twenty years, I came back; and although the 
A pists had been changed and a new concrete bridge 

had replaced the old wooden one, I knew that this was 
the place. 

I stopped the car and pointed to the arm of the lake and 
the flat low land that lay between two 
“There it is,” I said to my 
camped—lived in a tent.” 

But the children 


timbered ridges. 


family. “There’s where we 
were too tired to care. Johnny, who 
looked so much like Clara; little Ruthie, who resembled me. 

I glanced at Clara. She smiled, but she wasn’t much inter- 
ested in my long-ago camping experience, either. 
“It doesn’t look like much,” she 


She was right. 


said gently. 
Che place had grown over with weeds and 
brush, and the old boat landing had rotted away. 

“Let’s go on, John,” she said. “The sooner I can get the 
children to bed, the better.” 


54 


But I knew 


I had to find out what she meant to me now 


I turned to look once again at the narrow side road that 
led up over a hill to Matt Stevens’ farm. And I thought ol 
Dorinda. 

Then I thought how twenty years can pass in a hurry. 
College, a stretch in the navy, medical school, years ot 
building up my own medical practice, and marriage with 
Clara, which had been a marvelous thing. And although | 
had not thought about Dorinda for a long time, deep down 
in my heart I had always known that someday | would 
come back to this place. 

I drove “This country must be 
full of cabins for tourists and fishermen,” I assured Clara. 

Then we came to the village, but I drove on through it 
without stopping, trying not to look at it. Not wanting to 
see the changes that had taken place since I'd been here, for 
I was not quite ready for them. 


on across the bridge. 


We found a cabin. Two large rooms and a bath and a 


stone 


but sl 

lw 
starin 
I was 
Toads, 

\t 
wher 








Dorinda and I talked as a boy and a 
girl will talk. We talked of home 
and friends, of our dreams 

and our disappointments 
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And a feeling of oldness settled 
over me. 
The next morning, I tried not to 
awaken Clara, but she opened her 
eyes, smiled, and said, “Good luck, 

John.” 

I kissed her and went out into the damp 
chill of the new day. There was no wind, 

but gray clouds moved across the sky. Stepping 
into the office, I found Jim there, waiting for me. 
“lm afraid there'll be an east wind today,” 
he said. “If there is, the water’ll be choppy. But 
we'll try fishing anyway, if you say so, Dr. Morland.” 
“I say so,” I said; he grinned and shrugged his broad 
shoulders. 

We climbed into my car and drove to an arm of the lake 
which was about a mile from the cabins. We got into Jim’s 
boat and rowed out into the thick, morning fog. But before 
we had gone very far, the fog began to lift, and the wind 
came in from the east. 

“We can try,” Jim said, “but it’s a bad day for fishing.” 

Two hours later, we gave up and rowed back to the land- 
ing. I left him there, for he had some work to do on his 


B fFotink. 2 att boats. 
7 At. I drove slowly back toward the cabins, but didn’t turn 


in at the drive. I went on through the village, still not look- 
ing at it. I drove to the new concrete bridge and turned 







































that sone fireplace. A large picture window looked out upon into the side road that led up over the hill. 

it ol the lake and the sky and the distant round hills. I] came to the top of the hill, and in the hollow below stood 
hk ie wonderfull” Clara said. the old house. And the barn. And the covered well. I drove 

uITY. There were circles of tiredness under her fine gray eyes, up slowly, remembering back. 

sol but she smiled. 

with I went outside and stood for a time on the stony ground, The barn and the house had been unpainted then, and 

ch | tating up at the fading colors in the sky. Soe TE was back. the rail fences were falling apart. The place hadn’t looked 

lown Iwas back in Dorinda’s land of hills and trees and winding inviting, and the hungry hounds that had come bounding 

ould toads, toward me, barking furiously, were rather frightening. But 
At last, | went on into the ofhce and asked the proprietor I'd gone on, climbing the rickety porch steps, and knocked on 

t be where I might find a man with a boat to take me fishing. the screen door. 

ara. He stepped to a rear door and called. “Jim. come here.” Dorinda answered my knock. She came to the door and 

gh it A big strapping young man came in; the proprietor said, looked out at me curiously and said, ‘Hello, there.” 

ig tO ‘Dr. Morland, this is my son, Jim. He'll take you fishing.” “Hello,” I said. “We’re camped down by the bridge, and 

, fot “How old are you, Jim?” I asked; he answered, “Twenty- someone told us we could buy some milk and fresh eggs 
one, sir,” ; : here.” 


When I was here before, 1 thought, you were a_ baby. She smiled then, and I saw how berutiful she was. Her 
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hair hung loosely to her slim shoulders. “Who's there, Dorinda?” a_ voice She was seventeen, she told me. She'd She sh 
It was like fine, pure gold. And her eyes called gruffly; and a moment later, a lived here with her father and mothe jet me.” 
were a deep violet, and her skin was big, blond man stepped up behind her ever since she could remember; ang “Why 
gently tanned. She wore a man’s shirt and pushed her to one side. He was when I told her I would start to colleg “Becat 
open at her white throat, and a pair of Matt Stevens, her father. Scrubbing a next month, she looked at me enyj. You're a 
too-large overalls rolled up to her hand over his whiskery chin, he scowled ously and shook her head unhappily That 
knees. She was barefooted, but her legs down at me. Her father didn’t believe in schooling | was to 
and feet were clean. They were as clean “I’m John Morland,” I said. “My — she said. She’d gone one year to high thing il 
as her smile and the shine of her hair. father and mother are camped down by school in town, but that was all. felt. the 
I had never seen anyone quite like the...” 1 couldn’t imagine a father not want ain. E 
her. She was so lovely that I felt my “What do you want?” he interrupted. ing his daughter to go to school. I fel love wit 
eyes sting and a lump crowd into my “He wants to buy milk and eggs,” sorry for Dorinda. I looked into he Sudde 
throat. Dorinda said. eyes, which were a little sad now, and hand. “‘! 
She saw me staring at her and colored She was afraid of her father. The wanted to do something nice for hey alternoo 
slightly. fear was in her eyes and in the way’ I wanted to do that more than an ‘T could 
“I look a fright,” she said. “I was she took a backward step and stood thing I’d ever wanted to do before in 
just getting ready to help pa with the there, looking small and a little’ my life. OV 
chores.” ashamed. The next evening when I walked to N ca 
I was only eighteen, but I said, “You “Well, sell ‘em to him,” he said Matt Stevens’ place for another quart stepped 
look beautiful!” I said it in a hoarse crossly. of milk, I saw Dorinda again. was the 
whisper; and she laughed suddenly and Turning abruptly, he lumbered_ back “Do you ever go to the movies?” years a 
swung her golden head, and the sun into the dimness of the old house. I asked. stepped 
danced in her hair and against her The girl found a milk pail. We went “Sometimes,” she answered. ing tow, 
lovely skin and found its way into the into the coolness of the old barn, and “Would you go with me sometime?” “Min 
violet of her eyes. she sat on a stool and began to milk. I asked. ond he 
He | 
into thé 
Matt S' 
; “Mat 
STRIP-MINING: WYOMING VALLEY heard 
Back 
BY MARGARET DEVEREAUX CONWAY a an 1 
crooked 
Ther 
The hundred-year-old wound has surfaced now, Highest above the mole-dark of their days on 
ean . _ me . 7 WICK 
The cancer’s claws have eaten through the crust; (Their final sun-anointed charnel bed), cate 
And all the mountain farms that hid the mine St. Vincent’s graveyard crested the last rise, But th 
Are swept to nothingness, are blowing dust. So naught but skies bore down upon the dead. across 
shop ir 
The dark and clever Welshmen were here first Pines stood about, and mountain laurel ran I wa 
As colliers and mine-bosses; lent their name In fragrant paleness toward the entrance gate. r a 
. ; ; park at 
To Welsh Hill and the road they slowly climbed, Here came the old, the crushed to death, the strange : rk] 
Eager for homing lights when nightfall came. Impatient young, to drop their wayfarer’s weight. stone | 
it its | 
The houses crowded up the curling street, Close up the road, root up the poplar trees, Her 
Two-family, frame, not pretty and not plain; Announce the ending, make it very plain; 4 : 
° . : : . . ° . ° . all el 
Yards full of flowers, plank walks poplar-lined, Strike down this lingering life to kindling wood, For 
- . rc a . > . . c . 
And life for once lived free of Europe’s strain. Let no one thing of yesterday remain “a 
than e 
The breaker-dust and all the noisy clang Except the dead: let them lie peacefully me to 
That overflowed the colliery by day On high to watch the river and the stark breeze 
Seemed far beneath; only the head-house blast, East Mountain where the Indians stood and knew ang 
Waking the work-day, wore their lives away. How fairly that wide valley took the dark. ls 
she sa 
And time for them was joyful as it would, Those murmured beautiful: Wyoming. Now the bl 
Or filled with tears, or torn with labor strife. The least of dividends the wise can pay bushe: 
There was young love to glide the briding dance, Is to concede the slumberers their beds: laced 
: ice ee ; Nc 
And children, as with hoops, to run with life. The living can adjust themselves to day. : 
ounc 
i 3 ; down. 
Else there shall come again the Iroquois, ari 
r 5 
The Delawares and every lesser dread, memt 
And, loosing new the ancient massacre, in th 
Avenge such rude unhousing of the dead. 
itt 


or 
an 














She shook her head. “Pa wouldn't 
let me.” : 

“Why not?” 

“Because you don’t 
You're an outsider.” 
That didn’t make sense to me, but 
[ was too young to argue about some- 
thing like that. I looked at her and 
felt the lump come into my _ throat 
again. Even then, I knew I must be in 
love with her. 

Suddenly she smiled and touched my 


belong here. 


hand. “I’ve got to go to town tomorrow 
aternoon for some things,” she said. 
“[ could meet you some place.” 


car in front of the house and 
stepped over to the covered well, which 
was the same as it had been so many 
years ago. A tall, clean young man 
stepped out of the barn and came walk- 


pd remembering back, I left the 


ing toward me. 

“Mind if I have a drink?” I asked; 
and he smiled and said, “Not at all.” 

He lowered the big wooden bucket 
into the well; and I said, “Years ago, 
Matt Stevens lived here. 

“Matt Stevens?” He frowned. “Never 
heard of him.” 

Back in the village, I parked in front 
of an inn and walked slowly along the 
cooked Main Street. 

There hadn’t been as many changes 
made as I had expected. The faded 
brick town hall was the same, as were 
2 good many of the store buildings. 
But there was a new post office. And 


aaoss the street, I saw a small flower 
shop in a new, white, tile building. 

I walked on, not hurrying. I came 
to the narrow street that led to the 
park and turned into it. Coming to the 
park, I followed the walk to the great 
stone bluff with the water boiling out 
it its base. 

Here it was that Dorinda had met me 
that afternoon. She was standing by a 
all elm, watching eagerly for me. 

For the first time, I saw her dressed 
like a girl, and she was more lovely 
than ever. She stood there, waiting for 
me to come to her; and the gentle 
breeze tumbled her bright hair about 
her cheeks, 

“I know a place where we can talk 
without being bothered by anyone,” 
he said and led me along the face of 
the bluff and around a thick growth of 
bushes into a nook where a stone bench 
laced a crystal-clear stream. 

Now I followed the same path and 
found the same stone bench and sat 
down. I saw the silvery minnows swim- 
ming among the mossy stones and re- 
membered there had been minnows 
in the stream where I had sat here 
with Dorinda. 

Sitting here, Dorinda and I talked 


as a boy and a girl will talk. We talked 
of home and friends, of our dreams 
and our disappointments. 

At last, when she said that she must 
be going home, I said, “Let’s go to the 
drugstore and have a soda, first.” 

“Oh, no,” she said. “Someone might 
see us.” 

“What difference would that make?” 
I asked. 

“Someone might tell pa,” she said. 
“He wouldn't like it.” 

“Why wouldn’t he like it? 

She didn’t want to tell me the real 
reason, but at last she did. “He’s prom- 
ised me to Lester Wicklett when I’m 
eighteen,” she said. 


” 


I was stunned. I was furious. ‘“‘Do you 
want to marry this Lester? What’s he 
like?” 

“He owns a farm,” she said. “I don’t 
know it I want to marry him or not. I 
guess it will work out all right, though.” 

I felt a little sick. I picked up a hand- 
ful of small stones and tossed them one 
at a time into the water. 

After a while, I left her there alone 
and went over to the drugstore for ice 
cream. When I came back, she was sit- 
ting on a rock by the stream. She had 
taken off her slippers and was dan- 
eling her feet in the water. 

She smiled at me and said, “The 
water’s nice and cold.” 

I sat down beside her, removed my 
shoes and put my feet into the water. 
We sat there and ate the ice cream. 
When we held our feet quiet, the silvery 
minnows would swim around our legs. 
And a great, crying sadness filled my 
heart. 

Each afternoon, we met here. Some- 
times I held her hands, which were 
rough and calloused, for she had to 
work a great deal in the fields. One day 
I kissed her, and she said, “Why did you 
do that, Johnny?” 

I was only eighteen, but I knew why 
I had kissed her. “Because I love you,” 
I said. 

She sat watching the rushing water, 
and her violet eyes were as soft as eve- 
ning shadows. 

“Will you marry me, Dorinda?” I 
asked. 

“Now?” she asked. 

“Not now,” I said. “But as soon as I’m 
through school. You don’t want to marry 
Lester Wicklett, do you?” 

She looked at me and smiled, but her 
eyes were sad. 

“IT don’t know,” she answered. “It 
would be nice to marry someone like 
you, Johnny, but I don’t know. Maybe 
when you get back home, you'll forget 
about me. How long will it take you 
to get finished with school?” 

“Seven or eight years,” I told her. 
“I’m going to be a doctor.” 





“It would be nice to be a doctor’s 
wife,” she said. 

And we sat on the bench a long time 
that afternoon, dreaming our dreams. 

It was the very next afternoon that 
Dorinda and I were crossing the park 
when a tall, gangling man came up 
from behind us. 

“Hello, Dorinda,” he said. 

For a moment, she stood very still. 
Then she 
smiled. 

“Hello, Lester,” she said. ‘Lester, this 
is Johnny Morland. He’s here with his 
folks to fish in the lake.” 

Lester Wicklett nodded and held out 
a large, bony hand. I shook hands with 
him and hated him with all my young 
heart. 

“Caught any fish?” he asked. 

“Some,” I answered. 


lifted her shoulders and 


He turned from me to scowl down at 
Dorinda. “I'll give you a ride home,” 
he offered. 

“Thanks, Lester,” she said, “but I'm 
not ready to go yet. I’ve got to buy 
some things at the store.” 

Looking angry, he strode across the 
erass to the curb, climbed into an old 
car and drove on along the street. And 
suddenly we were alone and afraid to 
look at each other. 

“IT guess I’d better get those things 
at the store for mamma and go home,” 
she said in a hushed voice. 

I stood there with a shoulder against 
the rough bark of an oak, watching her 
walk away from me. She was not a very 
tall girl, but she looked tall the way 
she walked with her head and shoulders 
held proudly erect. When she came to 
the end of the block, she waved before 
she disappeared around the corner of a 
building. 

Feeling lost and lonely, I sat down 
with my back to the tree and cried a lit- 
tle, for at eighteen, one either laughs 
or cries when one is in love. 


E WERE to meet in the park again 

the next afternoon, but she did not 
come. It was a dismal day, and I wan- 
dered about with a terrible emptiness in 
my heart, knowing that Lester Wicklett 
had told her father that she and I had 
been meeting in the park, again. 

When I returned to our camp below 
the bridge, I found mother standing in 
the tent doorway, anxiously watching 
the gray clouds in the sky. 

“If you'll hurry over to Mr. Stevens’ 
place, perhaps you can get back before 
it rains,” she said. 

My heart hammered as I followed the 
narrow road up over the wooded hill. 
And before I reached the old house, a 
few drops of rain fell out of the sky 
against my hot face. 

As usual, the hounds came rushing 
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to meet me. behind 


as I walked 


the covered well. 


They tagged close 
the yard and 
And then | 


He sat on the sag 


around 
Matt. 


big, 


Into 


saw 


ging porch, a 
man dressed in old cotton 

faded, shirt. He 
tling on a cedar shingle, and a small pile 


burly pants 


and a blue was whit 


of red shavings lav between his worn 
looked at me 
unfriendly 


“I've come for eggs and milk,” I said. 


boots. He and smiled a 


crooked and smile. 

He shoved to his feet, and the hounds 
slunk away 
the porch. 

“Tell 
and the hens’ve stopped laying!” he 
Do- 


from me and crawled unde1 


your folks the cow’s gone dry 


said. “And you keep away from 
rinda!” 

He took a menacing step toward me. 
It was raining now, a fine stinging driz- 
zie. I could feel it against my hair and 
running down my cheeks. 

I didn’t 
walked out to the 


I turned and 
“You 
can’t keep Dorinda and me apart. Some- 
I'll come back for her.” 


run from him. 


road. 1 said, 
day 
\gain he smiled his crooked smile and 
“We'll see.” 


There was nothing more I could do 


said, 


or say, 
found 


I went back to the camp and 
and 
me in the car out of the rain. 


Waiting for 
They had 
already taken down the tent and loaded 
the gear in the car. 

“Where are the milk and 
mother asked; and I said, “They didn’t 


father mother 


eggs: 


have any to sell today.” 


“It’s just as well,” father spoke up. 


“We're getting out of here before this 


o 
ig 


country turns into a swamp.” 


After I got home, I wrote Dorinda a 
letter, but she never answered it. And 
the vears hurried by. Busy vears: but 


now I was back, remembering and gaz 
ing at the place where I had last seen 
her. 

Overhead, the 


against the 


eray clouds hung low 
wooded hills, and there 
the Slowly I 


walked to the corner where Dorinda had 


was 


a smell of rain in air. 
waved good-by to me and went into the 
drugstore where once I had bought ice 
cream for her. 

\n old man stood behind a glass show 
case. He spoke in a friendly and 
we talked a few 


medicines. 


way, 


minutes of drugs and 


“Have you been in business here 
very long?” I asked presently; and he 
inswered, “Thirty-one vears.”’ 

“Did you know a Matt Stevens?” 

He nodded. “Owned a farm west of 
town, but left here a long time ago. 


Soon after his daughter died, as I recall 


it 
“His daughter?” a terrible dryness 
had come to my throat. “Dorinda?” 
“That was her name. Dorinda. Died 
a few days after her baby was born 


Seventeen years ago, it was, for Doro- 
thy’s seventeen. Dorothy’s my grand- 
daughter and is the same age as Do- 


rinda’s girl. 
He glanced at his 


They're pals, them two.” 
watch. “They'll be 
along any minute now. Did you know 
Dorinda, Doctor?” 


“Yes.” I answered. “My father came 
here to fish in the lake, and we—” 

“Here they come now,” he inter- 
rupted. 


Iwo girls came into the store, laugh- 
ing. And one of them was Dorinda. A 
little taller than I remembered her, per- 
haps, but she was Dorinda at seventeen. 


She had the same fine, golden hair 
and the same soft, violet-colored eyes. 
And she was so lovely that I felt my 


eyes sting and a lump crowd into my 
throat. 

Laura,” the old 
Morland. He 


mother.” 


here, 
“Meet Dr. 
youl 


“Come man 


said. used to 
know 

Laura me and smiled. 
“How 


said 


looked up al 
She was Dorinda smiling at me. 


Dr. Morland,” she 


do you do, 














He took a menacing step toward me 





politely, and she was Dorinda speaking 
to me. “Ill tell mother that you—” 

“Not Mrs. Lind,” the old man spoki 
up quickly. “Your real mother, Do 
rinda.” 

“Oh,” the girl said. 

She stood there with one slim hand 
resting on the counter frowning slighth 
And Dorinda, I 


name to her. 


realized, was just a 


“So your name is Laura Lind,” | 
said; and she smiled again and nodded 
The old man made two chocolat 


sodas for the girls; and they sat at the 
counter, eating and talking of school 
and laughing. Watching Laura, I wanted 
to tell her about Dorinda. 
there to tell her 
whom she had never known? 

“Where did they bury her?” 


But what 


Was about 


someon 

I asked 
in a whisper; and the old man answered 
“In the cemetery beside the church.” 


I went out 
to the 


into the rain and crossed 
small flower shop in the whit 
tile building. I bought violets becaus 
they were the color of Laura Lind’s eyes 
As I hurried toward the church, I won 
dered why Dorinda had married 
Wicklett. I wondered if she had 
been happy with this Lind, the fathe 
of her child. 

A thin marble stone marked her grave 
It looked as if no had 
for a long, long time; and as I laid the 
violets the that 
name, I felt both rain and tears on my 


not 
Lester 


one been here 


beside stone bore het 
face. 
“Well, Dorinda,” I said, “I came back 
I didn’t expect to see you, but I did. | 
heard you laugh and spoke to you and 
watched you drink a chocolate soda.” 
And I stood there in the rain, crying 


a moment longer. Then it was all over 


It was all over forever, for | was a man 
almost forty, with a lovely wife and a 
family; and Dorinda was a child ol 


seventeen, 

When I returned to the 
two kids came running and shouting to 
meet me, their small arms outstretched 
and | 


cabin, m\ 


hugged them up in my arms 
And Clara came in from the other room 
a slender, dark-haired woman with fine 
gray eves and a warm smile for me. 

“No. fish?” she asked. 

“No fish,” I 
wrong.” 

Then I lowered Johnny and Ruthi 
eently to the floor, and looking at them, 
thought that it was good. 
to have a child who looked like mt 
child who looked like Clara. It 
was good to know there was a child like 
Laura Lind. 

There end to it, I thought 
No end to the life. And | 
stepped over to the window and stood 
there, listening to the rain, and feeling 
heart. 


“The wind was 


said, 


It was good 


and a 


was no 


stream ol 


a warm gratefulness in my 


by Aloys 
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by Aloysius McDonough, C.P. 


general Council 


Where will the next General Council of the Church be 
held@?—N. S., Boston, MAss. 


According to preliminary indications, the next 
General or Ecumenical Council, announced by 
Pope John XXIII, will be held either at the 
Vatican or at the Lateran in Rome. Should it 
be held at the Vatican, it will be known as the 
Second Vatican Council; if at the Lateran, it 
will be the Fifth Lateran Council. The pre- 
vious Councils held at the Rome Basilica of 
» St. John Lateran were the following: In the 
year 1123, under Callistus II; in 1139, under 
imocent II; in 1179, under Alexander III; in 1215, under 
aocent IIT. “he Vatican Council, under Pius IX, opened 
n December of 1869 and was forced to adjourn in October 
{ 1870, because of the Italian seizure of Rome. Its most im- 
ortant accomplishment was the solemn definition of the 
Pope’s infallibility. 





Thus far in the Church’s history, there have been twenty 
eneral Councils. The Council of Jerusalem is in a class 
y itself: it was attended by the Apostles themselves, and 
intil the death of the last Apostle, St. John, Divine Revela- 
on was still in process of transmission from God to men. 
\ubsequent Councils could not and did not attempt to add 
) the deposit of Revelation. It was their function to 
lrify and interpret authoritatively what had been already 
revealed. After the time of the Apostles, the first of the 
General Councils, representing the Church Universal, was 
ihe first of the three General Councils of Nice, in 325, un- 
lr Pope St. Sylvester I. 

Even though the Pope confers with other Successors of 
the Apostles as to the necessity and opportuneness of a 
Council, it pertains solely to the Vicar of Christ to decide the 
ime, place, and agenda. The Pope can preside in person 
r through a delegate. Should the Holy Father die during 
he course of a Council, it would be automatically suspended, 
inless and until re-convoked by his successor. 


‘The Whole Truth”’ 


Our teen-age youngsters, here at home and at school, are 
in the heat of a pre-1960 campaign pro and con Senator 
Kennedy, based on the March 3 article in Look. In guid- 
ng their thinking, we need guidance.—T. A., PGu., Pa. 


in “Sign Post” of March, 1958, we dealt with this same 
toblem, based upon a similar article featured in Redbook’s 
sue of November, 1957. It is difficult to say which of the 
Wo articles is the worse and which of the two will do the 
nore harm to the gentleman from Massachusetts—in repre- 
“ntative Catholic circles. We urge that you reread the 
‘ign Post” reply referred to above. 

According to Look’s article, Kennedy never attended Cath- 
lic schools—“from the elementary grades to Harvard.” If 
me, the fact is nothing to boast about and may account 
or the obscurity and braggadocio of his State vs. Church 
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manifestoes. Kennedy is “flatly opposed to appointment of 
an ambassador to the Vatican.” because of “its divisive effect 
at home.” Two non-Catholic Presidents thought otherwise. 
The Vatican not only connotes the Catholic Church—it is 
a sovereign state. Approximately fifty countries maintain 
diplomatic representation with the Vatican, including such 
non-Catholic countries as Free China, Egypt, Finland, Great 
Britain, India, Japan, and others, all of whom thus dis- 
tinguish between Church and State. 

A fringe is meaningless, unless considered together with 
something to which the fringe belongs—such as a towel, a 
rug. Kennedy opposes Federal aid to church schools, but 
(logically?) considers such fringe matters as buses, lunches, 
and other services as social, economic—not religious. 

In Look, author Knebel refers to the highly combustible 
issue between Protestants and Catholics—birth control. In 
the supposition that Federal legislation were to be passed, 
legalizing artificial birth control, a representative Catholic 
President would have a clear-cut obligation to veto such a 
bill. The veto could be overridden by Congress, but it 
would be nonetheless the obligation of the President to veto 
a measure in such obvious conflict with both the natural 
law and divine, positive law. Statesmanship cannot be di- 
vorced from morality. 

A statesman must “render to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s” in such a way as not to fail to “render to God 
the things that are God’s’—according to his conscience. 
Senator Kennedy's previews, to date, of his Church-State 
views, if typical of the future, may add up to some non- 
Catholic votes—to the subtraction of Catholic votes and the 
votes of non-Catholics who distrust “a split conscience.” 


Padre Pio 


Am confused. I read that there was a time when the 
faithful were forbidden to visit or otherwise communicate 
with Padre Pio, the Capuchin stigmatist. Has the ban 
been lifted?— M. K., Porr ARTHUR, ONT., CANADA. 


Years ago, there were several admonitions issued by the Holy 
See, which typify the cautious prudence of the Church in 
appraising extraordinary phenomena such as alleged visions 
stigmata, and the like. Another facet of conservative policy 
was the condemnation of several books on the subject of the 
stigmatist. To establish unquestionably the supernatural 
character of any and all such apparent wonders is, pos- 
sibly, the most difficult of all tasks, even for the most ex- 
pert specialists. Whenever a stigmatist is beatified or canon- 
ized, the infallible decree is issued, not on the basis of such 
wonders, but because of proved heroic virtue. The num- 
ber of fraudulent cases on record is a bit shocking and is 
matched only by the gullibility of people at large. The 
alleged apparitions of a few years ago, at Necedah, Wis- 
consin, are a typical example. Before he became a stigmatic, 
Padre Pio was severely obsessed by evil spirits. Later on, no 
end of prophecies and dire warnings to the world at large 
were falsely attributed to the Capuchin priest. Along that 
line, some of the worst books and pamphlets were in circu- 
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lation in the lLS.A By now. however. the 


“dust has settled,” 


and Padre Pio is no longer under a cloud. The correctness 


Bene dict X\ 


“Padre Pio is truly the 


of the observation of Pope is becoming more 
man of God 


Book 
Departing nt of THE SIGN, vou can order i copy olf the popular 


and more evident 


not appreciated by all as he merits.” Through the 


biography Padre Pio, bv Carty. 


What Now? 

{om f hte ned to death as to your answer. ] had a baby 
g rl out of wedloc k, The physician anted to adopt the 
haby The hospital chapla , fold me 1 should blace thre 
infant with a Catholic agency. But I gave tn to the plead 
Ines of thre doctoi and h , wife non atholics. 1 month 
late) / real -ed fully what IT had done I fea) that. eve? 
vsnce, a my confessions have been bad.—M. 7 DAYTON, 
OHI10. 


As a Catholic 
vide for 


it should have been instinctive to you to pro- 


youl Even now 


daughter’s future as a Catholic. 
vou might be able to prevail diplomatically, upon the doctor 
Once 


vou realized fully the wronegness of vour decision, vou should 


and his wife to give the girl a Catholic upbringing. 


have confessed it sacramentally. Do so now, as soon as you 


reasonably can—and without being “petrified as to what the 


confessor will sav.” If it will lessen your embarrassment. vou 


can make with God at a church where you are 


Continue to pray very 


your peace 
unknown. earnestly for vour first 
daughter. Despite what has happened, keep in mind the 
divine assurance: “The Lord your God is merciful and will 
not turn awav His face 
(2 Paral 
of grace, (to) obtain mercy and find grace in seasonable aid.” 


(Heb. 4:15, 16) 


from you, if you return to Him.” 
30:9) “Therefore, go with confidence to the throne 


Matron of Honor 


{ecording to enclosed news reports, Princess Grace Kelly 
served as matron of honor at a non-Catholic wedding in 
Wye Mills, Md. How come?—]J. McC., 


a church at histori 


RocHESTER, N. ¥ 


You were refused permission to function as a bridesmaid at 
an Episcopalian wedding. Usually, the bridesmaid is the 
othcial witness and thus takes an active part in the 
Catholic 


which is forbidden to Catholics. The 


non- 


religious service. It is this direct co-operation 


Princess of Monaco 


functioned merely as a maid of honor. 


Lawyer-Priest 
lJ hy mS if necessary to have D rest assigned to the 
Church’s matrimonial court? Please straighten many of us 
out.—M. G.. New York, N. \ 


Your many questions and points ol clisagreement are 


based 


on the assumption that most of the 


priests who staff the 
matrimonial courts of the Church are also civil lawvers. Not 
so. As vou say, all priests make a thorough study of phi- 

Church Law. However, 


ila priest is to teach anv of those subjects to candidates for 


losophy, theology, and canon. law 


the priesthood, or if a priest is to function in the matrimonial 
make 
\s for the field of law in particular, it is in- 


courts, it is advisable that he 


a post-graduate study 


of the subject 


dispensable that a priest assigned to chancery duty be well 
Although it 
both 
attained by priests is in 


acquainted with civil as well as Church Law 


is rather exceptional, priests do attain a degree in 


laws. But ordinarily. the degree 
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canon law only. It does not follow, as you contend 
if he wanted to be a lawyer, he should have remained 
the outside world as a layman. His specialty is not lay |, 
except to the extent that the jurisdictions of Church q 
State at times overlap and even conflict. Imagine, if you, 
the chaotic state of our civil courts without expert judg 
and attorneys. The same would be true of ecclesiasti 
courts, 


Baptismal Formula 


A member of our family has joined a cult which tead 
that the baptismal formula is according to Acts 2:38. } 


Matthew 28:19.—R. ]., PoNcE, PUERTO RIco. 


In Acts 2:38, we read: “Peter said to the 
Be baptized, every one of you, in the nan 
of Jesus Christ, for the remission of your sin 
shall the gift of the Ho 


In the very earliest days of Christianit 







and you receive 


Spirit.” 


Py ire: ; 


the first. basic sacrament was at times referre 
to as the “baptism of Christ” to distinguish 


Tae 


3 from the baptism administered by the for 

lam | runner of Christ, John the Baptist. Nothing 
THE DOOR clear-cut’ than the _ precis 
formula for baptism as authorized by Christ Himself: “Al 
power is given to Me in heaven and upon earth. Going 
therefore, teach all nations, baptizing them ‘in the nam 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit 
(Matt. 28:19) 

Not only Catholics, but the majority of Protestants, woul 
consider it absurd to agree with the obscure little cult b 
which your cousin has been hoodwinked. 
of the three, 


could) be more 


Che specification 
Persons of the Trinity has been ir 
sisted upon in the Eastern sectors of the Church as well a 
in the West. You might ask your cousin how the cultists 
blink the solemn admonition of Christ Himself: “Amen | 
sav to thee: Unless a man be born again of water and the 
Holy Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God 
(John 3:5) For eternal salvation, we are beholden equall 
to Father, Son, and Spirit. 


distinct 


Hence, our baptism must b 
in the name of Father, Son, and Spirit. Unless baptized 
we are not entitled to any other sacrament—no matter ho 
necessary or useful for salvation. Hence the folly of tamper 


ing with the formula promulgated by Christ Himself. 


Unthinkable! 


Regarding the popularity of the late “Wild Bill” Donovat 
think of the 
Chaplain Francis P. Duffy?—T. 


what are we to statement attributed 


A., New York, N. Y. 


New York Times of Feb. 9, the Catholic 
chaplain of the “Fighting Sixty-ninth” is quoted as having 
said of “Wild Bill”: “His men would have cheerfully gon 
to hell with him. 


According to the 


\nd, as a priest, IT mean what I say.” 

lo begin with, until it can be verified, we doubt the a 
curacy of the quotation. We are skeptical especially a 
to the second sentence within the quotes. It is unthinkabl 
that any sane man would go to hell cheerfully—regardles 
In all probability, you at 
familiar with the rhetorical stratagem or device known @ 


“hyperbole.” The 


of popular (mis)leadership. 
dictionary defines a hyperbole as a 
arrest attention an 
make an impression—an extravagant statement not intended 
to be understood literally. Remember Dickens’ description 
of the pale boy—so pale that were he cut he would “bleed 


obvious exaggeration, intended to 
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take it literally. If Chaplain Dutty did say what is attributed 
to him, it is a plain case ef hyperbole. Even so, the second 
gntence within the quotes would have been better left un- 
aid. In appraising the text of any statement, honesty dic- 
tates that we do not snatch the text out of its context or 
gtting. For example a cynic would claim that according to 
the Scriptures, “Every man is a liar.”” But the Psalmist wrote: 
“| said in my excess: Every man is a liar.” (115:11) “Wild 
gill” would seem to imply an officer of the Gen. Patton type, 
but applied to Gen. Donovan, it is a misnomer. Under 
disappointingly tame circumstances, the nickname was called 
and it stuck. Similarly, the quotation in your inquiry is a 
rhetorical exaggeration. 


Mass in Vernacular 


Is it true that, in some countries, the Mass is celebrated 
in languages other than Latin?—E. W., Evizapetn, N. J. 


By the vernacular we understand the common, 
spoken language of a people, as contrasted with 
the official language used in diplomatic or re- 
ligious circles. In the beginning, Christian 
public worship was in the spoken tongue, but 
gradually, throughout the Western world, Latin 
became the liturgical language. Latin pre- 
dominates as a Church language because of its 
use by the Holy See and because of its extent. 





However, it is by no means the only liturgical 
language. Examples of other liturgical tongues are Slavonic, 
ued by Ruthenians, Russians, Serbs, and Bulgarians of the 
Byzantine Rite; Rumanian; Syriac; Arabic; Armenian; 
Greek; and Coptic, used by Egyptians. At Rome, Latin re- 
placed Greek in the third century. Both the Latin and some 
of the other liturgical tongues are considered dead languages. 
By that we mean a tongue which is no longer is common 
or vernacular use, no longer spoken as the everyday 
language of the people. A so-called dead language has the 
advantage of retaining a precise, fixed meaning, and for that 
reason is invaluable for the expression of eternal truths of 
iaith, sacramental formulas, and the like. By contrast, a liv- 
ing or commonly spoken language is constantly undergoing 
un evolution of meaning. 


Bossuet 


How can I get hold of a copy of the writing of Bossuet, in 
English?—J. E., ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 


Your Catholic book store would order a copy for you. Or, 
you might ask permission to consult the library at your 
nearest Catholic college. 


Qualms 


Because of my health and work, the only item of the 
Lenten regulations I observed was the abstinence on Ash 
Wednesday and Fridays. I am now worried as to whether 
I guided myself according to a lax conscience.—L. W., 
DENVER, CoL. 


You overlooked another item of the regulations—when in 
doubt, consult your parish priest or confessor. Judging by 
the circumstances outlined in your letter, you were prob- 
ably entitled to a dispensation from the fulness of Lenten 
penance. In your case, the cumulative effect would have 
been unreasonably taxing. However, we should be guided 
by one who is both competent and neutral. No one should 
be his own umpire. You have not been guilty of following 
‘lax conscience. But you should not decide to do or omit 


something when your conscience is perplexed, unsettled. 
In so doing, you leave yourself open to the wrong thing 
as well as the right. A motorist would be hopelessly per- 
plexed if he saw red and green lights, stop and go signs 
pointing the same direction at the same time. To be 
morally free, to act with a “good conscience,” we should be 
reasonably certain that we are about to do the right thing. 


Alpha—Omega 


Our parish invested in two statues of angels—each bearing 
a letter of the Greek alphabet. No one is agreed as to 
which letter should be on the epistle or gospel side of 
the altar. Why are all Mass altars covered with three 
thicknesses of linen?—L. S., GREENVILLE, Miss. 


The letters are the first and last of the Greek alphabet. 
The first is known as “alpha” and is shaped like our letter 
“A.” The last is known as “omega” and is shaped somewhat 
like a horseshoe or our letter “U” turned upside down. 
From the days of the catacombs to the present time, those 
letters have been featured as symbols in Christian art and 
are based on the text of the Apocalypse: “I am Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end, saith the Lord God, 
who is, and who was, and who is to come, the Almighty.” 
(1:8) Since the symbolic letters are to be read by those in 
the body or nave of the church, the alpha should be on the 
left of those who face the altar, the omega should be on 
their right—otherwise it would be equivalent to reading 
“Z” before “A.” 

That three white linen cloths cover the Mass altar is pre- 
scribed by the Sacred Congregation of Rites. Of the three, 
the top cloth is of floor length. All three must be blessed, 
and they betoken the linens in which the deceased Body 
of Christ was wrapped for burial. Beneath the linen cloths 
is a waxed cloth or cerecloth. The purpose of the cloths 
is to absorb any contents of the chalice which might become 
spilled. Beneath the cloths and set down within a cavity in 
the center of the altar is the altar stone, in which is sealed 
the relic of at least one martyr. 


Handwriting 


Is it a sin against the First Commandment to rely on 
handwriting analysis?—J. L., SAN CLEMENTE, CALIF. 


Not if the analysis be taken merely as a physical indication 
of certain traits of temperament. To really take stock in 
palmistry or tea-leaf reading is out-and-out superstition. Gen- 
erally speaking, people are so prone to superstition that it 
is inadvisable, even at a parish bazaar or the like, to feature 
readings “for fun.” Handwriting analysis is in a different 
category entirely. It is less reliable as an index to character 
than temperament. A_ villain—especially a forger—might 
write a perfect hand. But in some cases and to some extent, 
handwriting might betray to an expert analyst certain traits 
of temperament, such as neatness or untidiness, nervousness, 
impetuosity, impatience, and so on. 
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BOSViews 


FIVE IDEAS THAT CHANGE 
THE WORLD 


By Barbara Ward. 188 pages. 


Norton. b) 


\ new book by 
Ward is 


welcome. 


Bar- 
bara always 
[his one is 
the outcome ol a series 
of public lectures on 
world affairs. given at 
the University College 
of Ghana. It has a 
Foreword by Kwame 
Nkrumah, Prime Min- 


ister of that country. 


Barbara Ward 


The five ideas dis- 


cussed here are nationalism, industrial- 


ism. colonialism, Communism, 


and in- 
ternationalism. 


Barbara Ward is noted for the clarity 


with which she can make complex is- 
sues intelligible and interesting to the 
general reader. She is a superb his- 


torian, gifted with the ability to  sim- 
plify without distorting. 
Miss Ward 


the theory and practice of nationalism. 


first traces the history of 


She shows its potentialities for both 


good and evil and considers it) “the 
ereatest lever of change” and by far the 
strongest: political force with which we 
have to “The 


of nationalism in ow 


reckon ereatest danger 


modern world 


is that its lovalties are too narrow. It 


does not admit of obligations bevond 


its own frontiers.” Yet in a world which 


has conquered space, interests and re¢ 


sponsibilities must be global if world 
avoided 


book is the 
world, arrived at. not 


suicide is to be 


Throughout the strong 


awareness of one 


so much by idealism as by a deep un- 


derstanding of world history and. eco- 


nomics. There is also a very positive 


Christian social philosophy. “In the great 
tasks ol 


‘members one olf 


civilization we are indeed all 


another’.” 


The chapter on colonialism is out- 
standing. Miss Ward believes that. it 
is just possible that colonialism, as a 


recognized principle of political organ- 
ization, may be on the wav out ‘It 
so, it will—short of the abolition of war— 
be the greatest political revolution that 
mankind has ever seen.” 


The rise of Communism in. theory 


and practice is next described. Its ap- 
peal to the underdeveloped countries 


of the Miss Ward 


not so much in its dialectic o1 


world, believes. lies 


its meta- 
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physics but rather in its ability to carry 


backward countries speedily through 
the tremendous crisis of modernization. 
The appearance of Titoism and the cur- 
rent “different 
may presage the beginnings 
whole 


discussion of roads to 
socialism” 


of a Communist 


spectrum of 


faiths. This the author holds to be “one 
of the most encouraging signs that we 
shall not all be drawn over the edge 
of the ideological abyss.” 


Fully 


on. the 


the destructive forces 
level, Miss Ward 
ends with an optimistic note. “So long 


aware ol 


international 


as compassion and personal responsi- 
bility are active in human souls, free- 
dom can survive and act and reshape 
human 


These forces 


must now work to enlarge our vision to 


institutions. 


include the whole family of man.” 
Barbara Ward’s thought is in the 

best tradition of Christian humanism. 
DORIS DUFFY BOYLE. 

a 


SIGN 


OF BEST-SELLING BOOKS 


Reported by leading Catholic Book 


Stores Across the Nation 


1. LIFE OF CHRIST. by Fulton J. Sheen. 
$6.50. McGraw-Hill 


2. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ST. THERESE 


OF LISIEUX. Trans. by Ronald Knox. 
S4.50. Kenedy 

3. CROWN OF GLORY. By Hatch & 
Walshe. $4.95. Hawthorn 


4. THE SECULAR JOURNAL OF THOMAS 
MERTON. By Thomas Merton. $3.75. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy 


5. DOCTOR ZHIVAGO. 


Bv Boris Paster- 


nak. $5.00. Pantheon 
6. YOU. By M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
$4.50. Bruce 


7. THIS iS THE MASS. By Daniel-Rops, 
F. J. Sheen. 
8. CHRISTIANITY AND AMERICAN FREE- 
MASONRY. By William J. Whalen. 


53.7 . 


$4.95. Hawthorn 


Bruce 


9. THE JOYFUL BEGGAR. By Louis de 
Wohl. $3.95. Lippincott 


10. THE GOSPEL STORY. By Knox & 
Cox. $4.50. Sheed & Ward 


You are what you read. Read good books 


THE SECULAR JOURNAL 
OF THOMAS MERTON 


By Thomas Merton. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 


270 pages. 
$3.75 
Even if he never wrote 
another word, Thomas 
Merton has attained a 
literary eminence by 
reason of his Seven 
Storey Mountain, Sign 
of Jonas, and other 
titles that rank him 
as one of our most 
perceptive spiritual 
seers. Recently, in an interview, Mon- 
signor Guardini observed that the pop 
ular Trappist author would do well to 
let his pen rest a while so that later on 
he might give us an unmistakabh 
“oreat’” work. Meantime, Merton read 
ers want more Merton, so now we have 
a portion of the journal he kept for two 
years between his conversion to Catholi 
cism and his entrance into Gethsemani 
Abbey. 
Shorn of “‘its 
fects,” 


Thomas Merton 


intolerable de 
these bright, direct, thoughtful 
opinions, couched in colloquial, bree 
style, carry the journal 


more 


through — the 
author’s Columbia University teaching 
assignment while living at Perry Street 
New York, on to a safari in Cuba in 
the Spring of 1940. and end_ with his 
teaching session at Saint Bonaventure 
New York, in 1941. 
jottings are full of interesting observa 


University. These 
tions on art—pseudoamateurs looking at 
a Breughel, an Angelico. or an El 
Greco, at the World’s Fair Art Exhibit: 


on literature—Joyce (“the best write 


in this century .. .”), Graham Greene 
(Brighton Rock “is full of terrific im- 
ages, witty, complex, metaphysical’), 


Who 


best 


Was Poor “is 
I evel 


(The Woman 
some novel 


Bloy 
love story 
lousy art 
after a surfeit of them 
(English, French, and Italian) between 
year: 


“the novel is a 


form anyway,” 


read”), but 


and twentieth 
on holidays—Mother’s Day in Cuba “Is 


his seventeenth 


really a success which it can never hope 
to be in the U.S. on war—Hitler, 
Churchill, et al; on his 
Gethsemani—“! shall tear out all the 
This is the 


on persons— 


retreat al 


have ever written. 
center of America 


pages | 


the Baroness lecturing to priests and 
nuns at summer school at Saint Bon- 
aventure’s on Friendship House. “The 


nuns are 
yarm Teac 
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nuns are swell” is the future Trappist’s 
vam reaction to their enthusiasm. 
This journal is merely interesting and 
»yiously does nothing to enhance the 
uthor’s literary stature. Royalties go to 
\adonna House, which trains apostolic 
workers to witness to Christ all over 
he world. 

SISTER MARY GENEVIEVE. 


\)D YET SO NEW 


By Arnold Lunn. 244 pages. 
Sheed & Ward. $3.75 
There is so much that 
stich and heady in 
these essays ON a NumM- 
yer of things and per- 
ons, Catholic and 
ntiCatholic, that it 
yould be a pleasure 
» inventory all of 
hem in detail. Since 
ihe space at hand 





Arnold Lunn 


makes this impossible, much of the | 


yok must be covered with the fervent 
ope that every reader will find Sir 
\mold’s trenchant comments as ex- 
iilarating as this reviewer has. 

To which must be added a somewhat 
uller mention of the last half-dozen 
hapters. Here the author offers an 
dlective plea for making “Catholic 
pologetics . . . the foundation of a 
Catholic education.” It is his unhappy 
jservation that perhaps the majority 
{ Catholics in England and America 
reembarrassed by the Church militant 
ind would feel more comfortable in a 
Church dormant.” While teaching at 
Notre Dame, he gave his class an ex- 
mination asking them how _ they 
would reply to a series of stock criti- 
ims which non-Catholics so often raise 
in any general discussion of religion.” 
\lthough the class consisted “exclu- 
wely of Catholics who had been edu- 
ated in Catholic schools,” its answers 
were considerably less edifying than the 
wsults of the test. Only one student 
wuld cope with the query, “How 
would you defend the Resurrection 
gainst a skeptic?” .\ certain nun in the 
soup, had grades been given, would 
lave received a mark of twenty-five! 
Sir Arnold’s suggestions for remedy- 
ig this matter are worth thinking 
ibout, and his book as a whole is not 
ibad starting point for any Catholic 
sirous of adding to his personal ar- 
‘nal of argumentation. Of equal perti- 
tence, and certainly timely in view of 
recent statements by the Holy Father, 
we the author’s suggestions for safe 
methods of joint action by Catholics 
ind Protestants against the attacks of 










“cularists, Communist and otherwise. 
Of equal interest are his memories of 
uch late and great Catholic literary 
ures as Hilaire Belloc and Msgr. 
Xonald Knox. All in all these com- 





Statesman - priest, 
soldier, scholar, 
Vatican emissary to the 
capitals of the world, but 


ABOVE ALL 
A SHEPHERD 


Pope John XXIII 


By Uco Gropp! and Jutius Lomsarpi. An intimate and 
revealing portrait of the man who guides nearly 500,000,000 
souls, a dramatic account of the events that led to his elec- 





aes tion, and a valuable summary of the tasks and challenges 


now facing him. With 24 historic photographs. Written by 
Ugo Groppi, former member of the Vatican Secretariat of 
State, in collaboration with Dr. Julius Lombardi, head of 
the Language Dept., Seton Hall University. $3.95 























Our advertisers 


Catherine Laboure and the Modern 
Apparitions of Our Lady 


By OMER ENGLEBERT. A study of the modern appari- 
tions of the Mother of God, starting with the first which 
appeared to Catherine Labouré in 1830. The author 
sees in each apparition the confirmation and restate- 
ment of the Gospel Message. $3.95 





Nine Sermons of St. Augustine on the Psalms 


Translated by EDMUND HILL. A remarkable new translation, close to the 
colloquial form in which they were originally delivered, and revealing 
humanity and great relevance for our time. $3.50 


Saints and Ourselves 
Third Series 


Edited by PHitip CaRAMAN, S.J. Twelve of England’s most gifted authors 
write sensitive, moving studies of their favorite saints. $3.50 


Heaven 


By J. P. McCartny, S.J. What we know of heaven, as re- 
vealed through Scripture, tradition and the writings of the 4, 
Fathers. $3.00 YZ, 


Now at your bookstore 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
In Canada: Thomas Nelson & Sons 
(Canada), Limited 
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HENRI DANITEL- ROPS 


A great Catholic writer tells the story of the 
eleven who were truly 


THE HEROES 
OF GOD 


who carried the Cross to the far corners of the earth. 


St. Paul, of course, was the first. Ghe others were 

among the many heroes who followed in his steps; 
St. Martin, who began as a Roman soldier; Blessed 
Ramon Cull, who wanted to be a troubadour; 
Bartolomé de las Casas, son of the Conquistadores; St. 
Francis Xavier, Jesuit soldier of Christ; Sz. Isaac Jogues, 

scalped by the Indians he loved, and five other 


missioners who were truly “Ghe ‘Heroes of God.” 


$3.95 at your bookstore 
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Publishers of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CATHOLICISM 











Important 
New Books 


| 
Youth Before God 
Prayers and Thoughts 


Prepared by William L. Kelly, S.J. 
Already widely accepted in Ger- 
many and France, this complete 
vade mecum for young people is 
something new in prayerbooks and 
contains prayers, meditations and 
instructions. It is printed in black 








bound in soft, simulated leather. 





Readings in Economics 
The College Readings Series, No. 5 





Edited with introduction and com- 
mentary by Richard E. Mulcahy, S.J. 
Provocative readings dealing with 
key problems in this important field, 
showing that moral considerations 
cannot be divorced from the science 
of economics as it deals with human 


relationships. $2.25 








Wherever good books are sold 


‘THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 





$3.75 | 


and red, beautifully illustrated and | 











CATHOLIC NEGRO BISHOPS 


The story of the living and deceased Negro 
Bishops of the Church. Pp. 63. Photos. Maps 
$1.00 per copy 
Order from: Divine Word Missionaries 
Bay Saint Louis, Mississippi 











CATHOLIC MARRIAGE 
MANUAL 

VRey hares allan PSTM 

2. V Rev John A McHugh, OP STM 


4 A book of Prayers.Counsel. 
b Instructions and Meditations 
- for Catholic women. 


| With practical Instructions 

on Courtship and Marriage 

White Simulated Leather Binding gold 

stamped gold edges Lined with Moire Silk 
Marriage Certificate and Special 


page to record bridal party $4.00 
. OR WRITE 
The EDWARD O'TOOLECO.., Inc. 
19 Park Place New York 7,N.Y. 


AT YOUR CATHOLIC BOOKSTORE 





We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





| though, gradually 


utaries should prove a tonic and 
prod to those readers who, like the 
author, believe that the time has cop 
for Christians everywhere to sit doy 
together to talk seriously of many thing 
MILTON LoMagy 


APPROACH TO PRAYER 


By Dom Hubert Van Zeller. 129 pag 
Sheed & Ward. $95 


book that 
welcomed by 


Here is a 
will be 
who would in- 
the 


those 
crease ethcacy of 
Unseen 


block 


the channel of prayer, 


their prayers. 


obstacles often 





impeding the progress 
of the soul in its jour- 
ney toward union with 


Dom Hubert 
Van Zeller 
God. For, the author stresses, the oy 


of God is the purpose of prayer and no 
just praver itself, 

Do not look for a “system” of praver 
in this book, for all prayer is good j 
“The alone is 
incapable of prayer.” says St. Francis 
de Sales. 
to love.” 


varying degrees. devil 


“because he alone is unab| 
learned 
individually. 

The first part of the book deals witl 


the theology of prayer. Unless prayer 


Fechniques in prayer are 


and 


rests on doctrine, the writer points out 
it may well fall into error. The tead 
ings of St. Thomas and St. John of th 
Cross are used to explain the existenc 
of God in all creatures in their different 
degrees. God’s special manner of ex 
istence in the throug! 
sanctifying grace, is, of course, the most 
excellent. 

Che body of the book deals with ow 
need of prayer. We are told that it is 


devout soul, 


| only by discipline and the renunciatior 


of “images” that we can rid prayer 0 


| self until we finally arrive at a complet 


surrender to the will of God, in loving 
faith. 

The 
willingness to pray, says Dom Hubert 
and is therefore within the reach of all 
rational beings. 


ability to pray starts with 


This small volume charts a way by 
the mind heart 
prepared for the experience of God 
which comes as a result of the pray 


which and may be 


| of faith. 





ANNE CYR 


WARRIORS OF GOD 


By Walter Nigg. 


369 pages 


Knopf. $6. 


“The monk is the religious man Pp! 
excellence, whose ardent desire to sav' 
his soul governs his every action. He 
sacrifices everything to his fervent love 
of Christ, him lik 
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SPRING BOOKS 


THE MOVEMENT OF 


WORLD REVOLUTION 
by Christopher Dawson 


Socially and politically, the world is on 
the move as it has not been for centuries. 
There are plenty of fairly wild guesses 
about where it is going, but this book is 
a forecast by a historian who has the 
uncommon advantage of knowing where 
ithas come from and how it reached the 
place where it is now. A choice of the 
Thomas More Book Club. $3.00 


THE PARADISE TREE 
On Living the Symbols of the Church 
by Gerald Vann, O.P. 

This fascinating book is a study of the 
use of symbols throughout the world, 
especially in primitive religions, and a 
comparison of them with the symbols 
wed by the Church. Readers who know 
something of the theology of the Mass 
and the Sacraments will find that it adds 
what is almost a new dimension to their 


knowledge. $4.00 


MRS. CHRISTOPHER 
by Elizabeth Myers 


A spiritual detective story—a modern 
morality—an inside-out murder mystery: 








whatever you call it, this novel is well | 
worth reading. This first American edition | 


sa Thomas More Book to Live. $3.00 


ST. JEAN-MARIE 
VIANNEY 
by Margaret Trouncer 


An informal and affectionate biography 


published to mark the centenary of the | 


Curé’s death. 


$3.95 
Order from any bookstore 

For news of all our new books, articles 

on some, extracts from others, new and 

reprinted books reviews, send for Sheed 


& Ward’s OWN TRUMPET. Address your 
card to Teresa. MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 


another burning bush. By means of the 
Rule that he seeks to fulfill, he achieves 
discipline, and the Christian precepts 
to which he deliberately submits shape 
and illumine his whole life. His whole- 
hearted submission to the supremacy 
of an absolute lends his life an aspect 
of order to which all confusion, internal 
and external, is wholly alien. This inner 
security gives the monastic life its 
aura of the divine.” 

Such a deep and sympathetic under- 
standing of the nature of monastic life 
is offered by the author of the present 
work. The authpr, Walter Nigg, is a 
Protestant minister who set out to make 
an objective study of monastic life as 
it had actually developed in the history 
of Christianity, from the time of St. 
Anthony to that of St. Ignatius. His 
viewpoint is Christian and because it 
is completely Christian it is necessarily 
Catholic. It is a thorough study and 
offers a penetrating analysis of the 
men and women who were the founders 
and reformers of the great religious 
orders of the Church. What minor de- 
feets there are in this work are of a 
historical rather than a doctrinal nature. 
The author shows himself a man of 
great sincerity striving for the truth. 

One finishes reading this book with 
a sense that the author has achieved his 
major purpose, which was to show the 
driving spirit and ardent longing ani- 
mating these dedicated men and women 
who wished to live completely for Christ 
and to bring many others into His 
Kingdom. It is an admirable work 
which should help dissipate misunder- 
standings between Catholics and Protes- 
tants and thus aid the cause of Christian 
unity so ardently desired by Christ 
Himself. 

PETER QUINN, C.P. 


THE FAMILY AND THE CROSS 


By Joseph r, B Breig. 
Regnery. 


83 pages. 
$2.00 


The special meaning 
of the Stations of the 
Cross for the family is 
the theme of this little 
book, an addition to 
Regnery’s Family Life 
Series. Joseph Breig, a 
Catholic journalist of 
prolific accomplish- 





Joe Breig 


| ment, offers down-to- 
earth meditations on each Station, 
which seek to bring the mystery of 


| Calvary into the living room for the 





husband and wife to examine against 
the structure of married life. 

The meditations are the homilies 
of a layman immersed in the day-to-day 
routine of guiding his family back to 
their Creator. Breig’s is the direct and 
forceful, if at times overstated, approach. 
He indicates how each of us can be a 
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Christianit and. 
america Freemasonry 





An inside look at Free- 
masonry, with detailed 
accounts of its oaths, 
handshakes, signals, and 
initiations... 


CHRISTIANITY 
AND AMERICAN 
FREEMASONRY 


by William J. Whalen 


It proves objectively — and 
devastatingly — why Ma- 
sonry is discouraged by 
many religious faiths and 
forbidden to Catholics and 
many Protestants. Three 
former Masons and a lead- 
ing non-Catholic authority 
on Masonry have carefully 
checked _ its 
make this a fair and com- 
$3.75 


contents to 


plete survey. 


At your bookstore. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
204 Bruce Bldg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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The Christian Beothers Novitiate at Mont La Salle is 
in California’s Napa Valley. The Valley’s fertile grapes 
are cultivated for The Christian Brothers Burgundy. 
From the dedicated labors _— 
of devoted men 
come the great wines of 


The Christian Brothers 


of California 
AN ORDER FOUNDED IN 


Fromm and Sichel, Inc., sole distributors, New York, N.Y., Chicago. Ill., San Francisco, Calif. 
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MAKE $50.00 EASY 
FOR YOURSELF, SODALITY, SCHOOL 
OR CLUB SELLING 100 BOXES 
BRAND NEW POPULAR CATHOLIC 
ALL-OCCASION CARDS. 50 OTHER 
SUPERB MONEY MAKERS. 


ROBINSON CARDS 
DEPT. 318 CLINTON, MASS. 
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If You Are Under 80 
You Are Not Too Old 


For Life Insurance 


Let us tell you how you can 
still apply for a $1,000 life in- 
surance policy to help take 
care of final expenses without 
burdening your family. 


You handle the entire trans- 
action by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS 
CITY. No obligation. No one 
will call on you! 


Tear out this ad and mail it 
today with your name, address 
and year of birth to Old Amer- 
ican Insurance Co., 1 West 9th, 
Dept. L436M, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 








Among those 


REMEMBERED 


Someone has well said that it is a 
poor will which does not name Our 
Lord Jesus Christ among its bene- 
ficiaries. 

Whatever you have you owe to 
Almighty God. It is fitting that 
gratitude prompt you to provide 
assistance for one or more of those 
institutions promoting His King- 
dom upon earth. 


Let Our Divine Lord be among 
those specially remembered when 
the hour comes for you to leave all 
that you possess. 


May we, for His honor and glory, 
and for the support of those labor- 
ing in His vineyard, suggest that 
this definite provision be embodied 
in your last will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to 
Passionist Missions, Inc., a corpora- 
tion organized and existing under 
the laws of the State of New Jersey, 
the sum of ($. ) 
dollars, and I further direct that 
any and all taxes that may be levied 
upon this bequest be fully paid out 
of the residue of my estate. 


THE SIGN 





Union City 
New Jersey 








You are what you read. Read good books 








Veronica or a Simon and how we g, 
penetrate deeper into Christ’s sacyig,, 
by viewing it through the eyes of My 
and perhaps imagining one of OUr oy 
children being crucified. 

Calvary has strengthened family jj 
of course, and has taught us the, 
quisiteness of perfect love and 4 
value pain and suffering. “Wh, 
matters,” Breig writes, ‘is not the worl 


of 


opinion and its nervous swinging }, 
tween defense of us and condemnatig, 
of us. What matters is not Pilate'’s judy 
ment but Christ’s friendship; and th 
family which realizes that, has dis 
covered the deepest secret of happiney 


and success.” As Msgr. Irving A, p 
Blanc, director, Family Life Burey 
NCWC, remarks in his Introductioy 


we pierce our valentines with an arroy 
But the Sacred Heart is pierced by th 
Cross. 

Breig helps us to see that Christiay 
love is sweetened by the Cross. It is noi 
enough merely to hang a crucifix op 
the wall; rather the infusion 
spirit of the Cross into the hearth give 
family life its precious sublimity. 

DOUGLAS J. ROCHE 


THE JOURNEY OF TAO 
KIM NAM 


By M. J. Bosse. 
Doubleday. 


of the 


284 page 
$3.95 


It is not quite five years since the 
French withdrew from Northern Viet 
and the Vietminh Communis 
forces gained control. Confronted and 
distracted by later war threats and po 
litical crises, we have all but forgotter 
the displaced people from northem 
Vietnam. 

The Journey of Tao Kim Nam tél 
of the suffering and terror of the loval 
Vietnamese who were forced to flee 
their when the Frend 
capitulated. Mr. Bosse describes in pat 
ticular the harrowing flight of a simple 
small landowner from his ancestral 
homeland. Urged by his brother, a 
Catholic priest who stays to meet cer 
death, Nam _ travels toward the 
coast and freedom. 

At Vinh, a coastal town controlled by 


ham 


from homes 


tain 


the Communists, he patiently waits 1 
a compound for permission to set oul 
for the northern port of Haiphong 
There, by the terms of the Frencr 
Vietminh peace treaty, Christian and 
anti-Communist natives will be evact 
ated by ships to the south. 

Nam, with other homeless peasahts, 
is cajoled and urged to stay and accept 
Communism. But he is determined to 
leave on the long road to freedom. It 
soon becomes a disheartening trip ® 
the refugees are beset by Communist 
soldiers and robbers. Starvation, ill 
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ness, and total exhaustion reduce the 
ranks of the miserable people. 
At Haiphong American ships ferr\ 


‘for” 
This 













































Nam and thousands of the refugees 


"€ co oythward to Saigon. Here he becomes ) 
\ife B , greet beggar rather than enter camp U a N 
May & qint Jacques, the temporary home of | 
T Om & the homeless. 

Mr. Bosse indulges in no_ political TRIUMPHANT 
yi iebate in this recital of local war. His ¢ 
he ¢ wen and associates are men of simple 


qth yays and elemental needs, who do not 
“Wha ynderstand the great ideologies in con- 
vorlds & ict, But Mr. Bosse understands his 


Christ 


1 be & characters and their sufferings which he 

ation Hw sympathetically describes. 

» Jude PAUL QUINN. ; 

d th “Bishop Sheen brings the Saviour to 
dif sINTS AND OURSELVES life vividly, so that reading the book 
pins seems to bring one into His presence. 
. De Ed. by Philip Caraman. — 140 pages. The work will be a source of inspira- 
urea | Kenedy. siete tion and guidance for people in all 
ICON 


this third series of profiles in sanctity walks of life. It is destined to be a 











we josen by Father Caraman from the classic in its field.” —cHICAGO TRIBUNE 
ry the a apap Mer ti _ : : 
ages of The Month is a skillful elec An eloquent voice which is saying 
e ion, and the volume verifies Carlyle’s ji : d 
istian BS rie again for our times . . . what the great 
; view that history is the biography of 
is n ncelbeg nse. Fathers of the early Church said for 
¥ meat men—though greatness it seems has rea en 
oa more to do with heart than head. The t cir OCKS. —N.Y. TIMES BOOK REVIEW 
. ubjects of these twelve studies range $6.50 now at your bookstore MeGRAW-HILL 2 
Ove p : 
5S Bom St. James the Apostle to St. 
— B bernadette Soubirous, and in reading 
— these lives it becomes apparent that his- 
wry is really a scientific observation of ; Y 
ihe passions and triumphs of the Mysti- 
al Body. Because the past is so implicit IF & WHEN You Move, Please Remember to Send 
pe in the present, the light which radiates Your Old AND New Address to THE SIGN 








fom these lives and illumines history 
> the § dispels, at the same time, darkness in 
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them @ lle rationalism of his age but provided 
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telly Who seem called to wander, as was he, T ; / 

lov @ “eprived of the satisfactions of voca- tt a i 

fet tional stability. J 0 e er 

acd Though each of these efforts cannot 

enc 5 

pat: be estimated here, Muriel Stark’s Sf. pe a the Penact 


Monica, Sir Arnold Lunn’s St. Francis 
sstral @ Borgia, and James Broderick’s St. 
rq § Betnadette are particularly perceptive 
and sometimes poetic. The roster of 
the @ “titers is a distinguished one and their 
achievement proof of the happy height 


Tuis inspiring account of what Catholicism means to one man 
will give all Catholics a deeper knowledge of their faith. 

The author, a former Episcopal minister, became a Catholic 
nine years ago. In his book, he tells of his search for faith, and 
as he does so, provides a lucid explanation of the structure of 








dby § ©Which hagiography has arrived. Only the Catholic Church, its organization and works in the world 
sin | 2 few of the studies has the admirable today, its history, doctrine, and liturgy. 

out @ *Mof objectivity resulted in a tendency Besides offering Catholics a luminous affirmation of their 
ong. § Ward pedantry that strangely, in this religion, Wuy I am a Catuotic is the perfect book to give to 
nche Context, mistakes the letter for the spirit. non-Catholics for an understanding of the Church. 

and WILLIAM A. MCBRIEN, M.A. 

2 WHY I AM A CATHOLIC 


WHAT WE ARE FOR 





By Paul van K. Thomson | 
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a 4 Arthur Larson. 173 pages. Associate Professor, Providence College 

ri arper. $2.95 Fes Imprimatur. $2.75, now at your bookstore 
). It Author of 4 Republican Looks at His pee 22200000000005 | 
) as Party, Mr. Larson in this essay is con- im mo 2200000000006 

nist med with presenting to the world | lel: THOMAS NELSON & SONS 20200000 
ill afresh image of what Americans are 
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for” rather than what we are against. 


This is a worthy attempt but hardly as 
err 
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LONLA 
VERY 


1oOo 
AMERICAN 
BACKGROUND 
BOOKS 
For Young 
Catholics 






Exciting and dramatic stories of American 
Catholic heroes and heroines * Ages 10-15 + Each $2.50 « Illustrated 










SIMON BRUTE and the CAVALRY HERO: 

WESTERN ADVENTURE Casimir Pulaski 

By ELIZABETH BARTELME. The story of the By DorotHy ApaAMs. An exciting biography 
French youth who gave up a brilliant medi- of the Polish officer who fought in the 
cal career to become a missionary, teacher American Revolution. 


and bishop on the Western frontier. 
SIDEWALK STATESMAN: 
CHARLES CARROLL and the Alfred E. Smith 




























AMERICAN REVOLUTION By WittiAM G. SCHOFIELD. The rousing 
By Mitton Lomask. How Carroll, one of story of the newsboy who rose to be Gov- 
colonial America’s wealthiest men, came to a of New York, nominee for the presi- 
throw in his lot with the patriots, became a dency of the United States. 
signer of the Declaration of Independence 
and took part in the most exciting events CHAPLAIN IN GRAY: 
of the Revolution. Abram Ryan 

. By H. J. Heacney. A thrilling biography of 
ADVENTUROUS LADY: the poet-priest of the Confederacy who 
Margaret Brent of Maryland helped to heal the breach between North 
By DorotHy FREMONT GRANT. A remark- and South after the Civil War. 
able woman’s thrilling experiences in colonial _ 
Maryland. MERE MARIE 


THE FRIAR and the KNIGHT: OF NEW FRANCE 


By Mary FasyAN WINDEATT The adven- 
Padre Olmedo and Cortez tures of Mére Marie of the Incarnation in 
By Fiora STROUSSE. A true account of the early Quebec among colonial settlers and 


part played by Cortez’ chaplain during the the savage Iroquois. 


conquest of Mexico. 

BLACK ROBE PEACEMAKER: 
COLONIAL GOVERNOR: sesame ee 
Thomas Dongan of New York By J. G. E. Hopkins. A story of the heroic 


By J. G. E. Hopkins. The story of the first accomplishments of the Jesuit missionary- 
Catholic Governor of New York. explorer, champion of Indians in the West. 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS «© 12 Barclay Street, New York 8 
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“This is the Bible for the people” (PIUs x11) 
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of Calvary evokes from 


important as Mr. Larson would hay 
us believe. When our motives and 
actions are misunderstood in English 
speaking countries, it is difficult to gj 
cern the practical effects of any ¢ 
sensus that might be reached on th 
question. The author admits the p 
sults would have to be reflected in th 
policies of government. 

Mr. Larson’s kev word to expres 
“what we are for” is “identification 
By this he means “understanding th 
common principles that we believe j; 
and bind us together.” If we could } 
“suffused” with this concept, Mr, La 
son thinks we would “instinctively ¢o; 
rect some of our commonest blunders 
Chis fuzzy logic and wishful thinking 
is hardly a good substitute for the han 
thinking needed in the cold war. Mud 
of what the author has to say abou 
our shortcomings in the eyes of th 
world is true talk but the remed 
hardly lies in stressing abstractions. 

However, Mr. Larson does us a sen 
ice by a keen analysis of what he term 
“Enterprise Democracy” in contrast wit! 
the class warfare concept. He is excel 
lent in showing how the Soviets hay 
achieved success by adopting un-Marxian 
principles, but he dangerously under 
rates the Russian economic threat for 
the future. If Mr. Larson is not su 
cessful in his main purpose, at least 
his book is a worthwhile stimulant 
current debate. 

DOYLE HENNESSY 


THE MYSTERY OF CALVARY 


Gerard Rooney, C. P. 131 page 
Macmillan. $35 


Too often the mystery 


an author little more 
than his _ purplest 
prose. The hard re- 
alities of the Cross are 
washed out in a bath 
of emotional digres- 
sions from the mys- Gerard Rooney 
tery’s doctrinal core. 
Only occasionally can you pick up @ 
book about the death of Christ—Father 
Rooney's is one of them—and find the 
meditations erected on a solid footing 
of clear, cogent explanation of doctrine 
that is further buttressed by a sustained 
and scholarly, sane use of Scripture. 
This will not be news for anyone 
who read Father Rooney's articles on 
the Passion in THe Sicn during 1997. 
[hat series of articles has become patt 
of this book as have some of his radio 
sermons. Careful editing and the meditx 
tional nature of the material combine to 
prevent the volume from being a mete 


compilation and make of it a book that 


is profitably read a chapter at a time. 
Among the chapters you will probably 
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us for pleasure of a shade tree? Tree of Heaven, un- 
‘wehable in beauty, produces six foot branches, blooms 
| meat clusters of colored blossoms, after established. 
ts, Ogden of Rosemead, Cal. says: “Tree of 
taven I planted grew ten feet in 4 months.’‘ 
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have your favorites, for the style and 
approach differ quite greatly. My own 
include the first chapter, “The Myster- 
ious Stranger.” Here Father Rooney 
weaves with almost nothing but Scrip- 
ture texts a beautiful and clear descrip- 
tion of Christ as He must have appeared 
to those among whom He lived and to 
whom with infinite tact and patience 
He revealed Himself. In the very next 
chapter Father gives us a 
solidly doctrinal explanation of Christ’s 
divinity that includes 
material on the Trinity. 

There are several chapters on the 
role of the Cross in modern life which 
are more typical of the book’s general 
texture than the first two. Here the 
style is easy, doctrine becomes a setting 
rather than the central attraction, as 
Father Rooney contemplates the crosses 
that were the deathbeds of Christ and 
two thieves, one good and one bad. 
“The Cross of Our Lord represents all 
those crosses which God places upon 
the shoulders of the innocent. The 
cross of the good thief represents all 
those crosses which God places upon 
the shoulders of sinners who amend 
their lives. The cross of the bad thief 
represents all those crosses which God 
places upon the shoulders of sinners 
who refuse to repent.” 


Rooney 


some excellent 








All of us can find our cross in this 
For the Birds 
® The director of the home- 


planning department of a large 
department store received a tele- 
phone call. 

“Could you help me with some 
color questions?” a feminine 
voice asked. “I want to know 
what colors I'll get if I mix green 
and yellow, yellow and blue, and 
ereen and blue.” 

“We could be of more help to 
you,” said the home planner, “if 
we knew what you are working 
with. Are you using flat or gloss 
paint, enamel or oil?” 

“Oh, no,” said the caller, “I’m 
not painting. I’m planning to 
cross-breed some parakeets.” 

Wall Street Journal 





“Destined to become 
a classic in its field’”* 


HANDBOOK OF 


CHRISTIAN 
FEASTS AND 
CUSTOMS 


The Year of the Lord in 
Liturgy and Folklore 


by Francis X. Weiser, S. J. 


bd “For the casual reader, this 
new work presents an easy, 
convenient, genuinely entertain- 
ing approach to the thrilling 
story of Christian life in the 
liturgical calendar. For the dis- 
cerning student, there is a wealth 
of reference material.” 
—JOHN WRIGHT, 
Bishop of Worcester* 
bd “Father Weiser’s manner is 
easy; his way of putting 
things is succinct and colorful 
and not without humor ... over- 
flowing with fascinating data.” 
—RT. REV. MSGR. JOHN S. KENNEDY, 
The Catholic Transcript 


$4.95 at all booksellers 
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Catalog: Mrs. James P. Lynch, Director 


Camp Tegawitha, Box S, Tobyhanna, Pa. 
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lent meals. 
Mature professional staff. 
boys. Jesuit Chaplain. One all-inclusive fee. Catalog. 


Robt. D. Giegengack, Yale Univ. A.A., New Haven, Conn. 
or tel. ORegon 7-7007 (N.Y.C.) :Valley Stream 5-1888 (L.1.) 
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A luminous, 


up-to-the-minute 


biography of 


His Holiness 


His Life 


and Character 


by 
Paul Christopher 
Perrotta, O. P. 


Imprimatur 


Illustrated + 320 pages 
$3.50, now at your bookstore 
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list. Certainly this is one reason why 
many people will read this book with 
profit. More important is the fact that 
in talking about the cross in our lives, 
Father Rooney does so with under- 
standing and the strength of doctrine 
in his words. 

JOHN KIRVAN, C.S.P. 


THE NUMBERS OF OUR DAYS 


Francis I. Gwaltney. 307 pages. 
Random. $3.95 


The problems of this novel are so cur- 
rent that they might have come from 
yesterday's newspaper. The book deals 
with justice and integration for the 
Negro from the viewpoint of a returned 
veteran recently become manager of a 
cotton compressing plant near Little 
Rock. Tom Williams comes from across 
the tracks, but he has been educated 
and accepted into the sacred circle of 
the local aristocracy. His former em- 
ployer, wishing to retire, turns over the 
company to Tom and rewards him with 
his daughter. Suzie and Tom’s love 
life before and after marriage is care- 
fully detailed, sometimes at the ex- 
pense of the continuity of the story. 

Tom Williams has all the acceptable 
weaknesses and strengths of today’s 
idealized businessman: a fondness for 
alcohol and sex, a devotion to his job 
that often wars with his longing to en- 
joy his family, a sense of fair play, 
especially for the Negro, for which he 
will make almost any sacrifice. The 
price is very nearly martyrdom by the 
hooded men who have branded him a 
“nigger-lover.”” Suzie on the other hand 
is called to fight no battle but plays 
her role as trusting, domesticated wife 
without inner conflict. 

Several of the minor characters are 
well drawn: T.H. Brooks, the dved- 
in-the-wool white supremacist, Joe 
Clutts, gluttonous, lecherous opportunist 
who snipes at Tom enviously behind the 
screen of newspaper publisher, and Leo 
Neero intellectual and 
preacher, longtime friend of Tom’s. The 
book is timely and readable but lacks 


Ramsey, 


those penetrating universalities neces- 
sary for permanent interest. 
PAULA BOWES. 


THE COMING OF THE 
NEW DEAL 


By Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 669 pages. $6.75 


This is the second volume in Mr. Schles- 
inger’s “Age of Roosevelt” series. The 
first, The Crisis of the Old Order, gave 
an over-all picture of the years preceding 
Roosevelt’s presidency. 

The Coming of the New Deal opens 
on March 4, 1933. The prologue de- 
scribes the momentous Hundred Days 
of the first Roosevelt administration. 
Chen follows the reform and recovery 
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efforts of the New Deal in industry, in 
agriculture, in finance, in monetary 
policy, in conservation, in labor policy, 
and in relief. 

This book makes exciting reading, 
not only for older citizens who lived 
through this critical but for 
younger students not even born at that 
time. It is hard sometimes to visualize 
or remember clearly, in prosperous 1959, 
the dark days of the Great Depression, 
or to realize the closeness of the coun- 
try to an alien economic and political 
ideology at that time. Walter Lippman 
summed it up: “At the beginning of 
March the country was in such a state 
of confused desperation that it would 
have followed almost any leader any- 
where he chose to go.” 

Mr. Schlesinger describes in vivid 
detail the personalities, feuds, dedica- 
tion, and ambition of some of the al- 
most household names of the period: 
Hugh Johnson, Rex Tugwell, Jerome 
Frank, Harold Ickes, and many others, 
with greatest emphasis on the star of 
the drama, FDR himself. 

The New Deal was a subject of so 
much emotion on the part of Ameri- 
cans that Mr. Schlesinger’s book may 
be also. The author has been connected 
with Americans for Democratic Action, 
a pro-New Deal group in the Demo- 
cratic Party. His personal political 
philosophy would no doubt make him 
sympathetic to much that was attempted. 
But Mr. Schlesinger is also one of our 
leading historians and_ scholars. He 
seems to come as close to objectivity as 
any student of a complex era, with a 
sense of civic responsibility and_per- 
sonal involvement, can be. 

Professor Henry Steele Commager has 
predicted that The Coming of the New 
Deal will become a classic in historical 
writing. We are inclined to agree. 

DORIS DUFFY BOYLE. 


period 


MY STORY 


Mary Astor. 
Doubleday. 


332 pages. 


In an era of magazines 
like Confidential and 
True Confessions, it 
was perhaps inevitable 
that the vogue for tell- 
ing-all should — spill 
over into the book 
trade. It would seem 
also. that alcoholics, 
especially when they 
have strutted their brief hour to public 
applause, are no longer content to be 
anonymous. Notable among the literary 
strip-teasers have been Diana Barrymore 
and Lillian Roth. 

Mary Astor’s autobiographical aaaly- 
sis of her lite has deeper values. It 
was written at the urging of a noted 
priest-psychologist, Father Peter Ciklik 


Mary Astor 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


the remarkable 
biography of Blessed 
Anne-Marie Javouhey 


THE WOMAN 
GOD LOVED 


gmp The exciting story of the 
simple French farm girl whose 
sanctity and unusual experiences 
made her an outstanding religious 
figure of the 19th century. In an 
inspiring biography the author of 
The White Fathers tells of her 
perilous and selfless work as a 
nun and missionary in Africa, 
South America, and the West 
Indies. $3.95 
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MOMENT IN OSTIA. Forty-five 
new poems by SISTER M. THER- 
ESE, author of Give Joan a Sword 
and Now There is Beauty. $3.00 
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By KATHARINE WOOD 


The facts, traditions and be- 
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authors in a handsomely il- 
lustrated book for ages 7-10. 
$2.50 
> And, by the same author, 
a companion volume 
THE TWELVE APOSTLES 
Ages 7-10 $2.50 
Now at your bookstore 
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“as golden as the roses at Her feet...’’ 
This long-awaited rose honors Our Lady 
by its golden yellow petals, huge size, deli- 
cate scent! Unique, matchless, developed 
exclusively for Stern’s by the late great 
rosarian, Dr. W. Brownell, to commemo- 
rate the Centenary of the appearance of 

Our Lady to Bernadette at Lourdes. 
LIFETIME TRIBUTE TO THE VIRGIN! 
Lovely buds open out to 4” to 6” wide 
golden yellow roses! Form long-lasting, 
fully double, many-petaled roses trom 
early spring to first snow! Bush reaches 
peak, 4’ to 6’ tall, in 4th or 5th season, 
blooms a lifetime. Ideal for cutting. You'll 
have dozens this year! Often 100 on a 

4-year bush! Armfuls year after year! 
RESIST COLD, HEAT, DISEASE! 
The Lourdes Ever-blooming Sub-Zero 
Rose is so hardy, cold 15° below zero can’t 
harm it, even when unprotected. Blooms 
through scorching heat, drought! Disease- 
resistant foliage almost immune to black- 
spot; needs minimum spraying. Plant 3’ 
apart; easy planting instructions with order. 
SO RARE, SUPPLY EXTREMELY LIMITED! 
So new, not available in quantity. First 
come, first served. Send coupon NOW! 
BLOOM IN 60 DAYS OR MONEY BACK! 
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satisfaction guaranteed, unconditionally, 
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of California’s Loyola University, from 
copious material she had earlier written 
for him as he guided her in her search 
for emotional stability. Miss Astor is 
an intelligent woman, more intellectual 
than not; so her story, not surprisingly, 
is very well written and obviously with 
little benefit of a hack-writer 
As in no other book of this kind, there 
is very evident sincerity. 
in which she speaks of her Faith—she is 
a Catholic convert—ring with truth. So 
it is not too much to say that in many 
ways the book has the dignity of an 


“ghost.” 


The passages 


apologia. 
Miss Astor’s story is sordid, or has 
been. In the book she faces that past 


honestly. But that gives greater glory 
to her present—a present of daily Mass 
and frequent Holy Communion. Once 
in a bad period, after Confession, she 
tells that she cried silently to Our Lord 
in the Blessed Sacrament, ‘Please stick 
with me.” Apparently the Lord _ has. 
Indeed, in parts of Miss Astor’s story, 
thoughtful readers may be reminded of 
the Samaritan woman who had had five 
husbands and one who was not a 
band. Nevertheless the Samaritan 
man was given the grace to bear witness. 
Miss Astor likewise bears witness to 
Christ in His Mystical Body. That 
transcends all else in this very moving 
book. 
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John Masters 
Harper. 


371 pages. 
$4.50 


The and 
strains created by our 


stresses 


abroad 
form the theme of this 
lively an 
American air base in 
Spain. Since we now 
have more than 17,000 
U.S. citizens engaged 
the 
four-year-old military program in that 
country, a novel based on the problem 
of mutual adjustment the 
\merican serviceman and the Spanish 
civilian is a particularly apt one. 

Kit Fremantle, the beautiful daugh- 
ter of the air base information officer, 
is resolved to learn what she can of 
Spanish culture and leaves the base 
to live in the adjoining town of 
Medina. Here she meets César Aguirre, 
a Spanish aristocrat and bull fighter. 
César, a true traditionalist, is both out- 
raged and alarmed at the incursions 
made by American customs in his land. 

Kit is aware of it, but César 
belongs to an undercover organization 
of the “Go Home, Yank!” persuasion. 
Conflict and tension are thus inevitable 
with the pair, and in this respect their 
affair closely parallels the increasing 


servicemen 


story of 
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friction developing between air base 
and the townspeople of 
The boiling point is reached 
when, 2 plane falls and kills a 
spanish boy. Only after many  vicissi- 
tudes do both Spaniards and Americans 
come to that true adjustment | 
consists, not of one culture assimilating | 
the other, but of both recognizing and 
respecting each other's differences. 

Mr. Masters is a gifted writer, and 
his starkly realistic account of a Spanish 
bull fight may well stand with anything 
written by Hemingway. He 
not so felicitous in his handling of the 
problems by inter- 
marriage between Catholic Protes- 
wnt. In this matter, his 
ppears biased and is certainly poorly 
informed. Even more regrettable, in 
view of the importance of his theme, 
we his frequent accounts of sexual epi- 
ydes and use of vulgar verbiage. This 
wend does little to enhance the plot 
and much to repel the sensitive reader. 

VICTOR J. NEWTON 
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THE PRIVILEGE WAS MINE 


By Zinaida Schakovskoy. 
Putnam. 


318 pages. 
$4.00 


\mong so many books 
written by recent visi- 
tors to the U.S.S.R., 
this is an outstanding 
one for many reasons. 
The author is Russian- 
born, the descendant 
of a long historic 
lineage. She is one of 
the very few emigrés 
vho could return to Russia after 
years of exile. Being the wife 
Western diplomat appointed to Moscow, 
she was there, not on a flying visit, 
j tourist, but for a ten-month stay, with 
diplomatic immunity. The Russian 
language being her mother-tongue, she 
could talk to people and listen to them, 
gasping often the hidden meaning ol 
words and intonation. She met many 
liferent people and could “get on” 
with some of them. 


Z. Schakovskoy 


forty 
of a 


as 


Being a writer and 


(poet in her own right, her book is 
wot only interesting, but well written. 
ay to follow for the reader, even fo 
those unfamiliar with things Russian. 
And yet, for Zinaida Schakovskoy. 
much that she encountered was not 
fay, but often painful. The old land- 


marks she had left as a young girl had 
vanished or had new names. An 
urely new generation had sprung up, 
with unfamiliar faces, forms of behavior, 
patterns of thought. and judgment. So 
much good had been destroyed, so many 
“il things had happened during those 
lorty years! 

With her diplomat-husband, Zinaida 
met top party, government, 
bosses, as well as the top brass. 
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~ PLANT THOUSANDS of FLOWERS 








100 FLOWER KINDS OR VARIETIES 





ANNUALS, PERENNIALS, BIENNIALS 

are contained in Plant-A-mat carpets of 

s. are the color-splashed beau- 
ties you'll enjoy from your long-stemmed 
and border assortments: 
Long-Stemmed Cutting Assortment 
Carnation Aster 
Coreopsis Bachelor's Button 
Delphinium Calendula 
Gaillardia Larkspur 
Gypsophila Scabiosa 
Blue Salvia Zinnia 
Marigold 
Border Assortment 
Gold Dust Alyssum Siberian Wallflower 
English Daisy Alyssum 
Painted Daisy Dwarf Marigold 
Blue Flox Candytuft 
Forget-me-not 
Pansy Owarf Celosia 
Pinks Verbena 


WATCH IT GROW 


©Copyright 1939, General Trading Co., Inc 


in 60 Seconds! 2 





ANT PLANTING” 


Fh 


TESTED FOR cenminaTion tra 
LEADING U.S. HORTICULTURIST 


Z/ Amazing New Pre-Seeded Plant-A-mat Unrolls Like A Rug... 
eer errata air endema 
Many Giant Blooms... Rainbow Colors—Use It For Beautiful Borders 


Landscaping Effects — 


IT’S AUTOMATIC GARDENING COME TRUE! 


First, Instant Coffee — Instant Tea 

— and now, for the home gardener — 
INSTANT PLANTING — an amaz- 
ing advance in horticulture that takes 
the guesswork out of gardening. You 
just roll out Plant-A-mat on prepared 
topsoil .. . water... and WATCH! 
In 6 to 9 days you'll see this amazing 
flower mat start to come alive with 
healthy, eager-to-grow shoots and 
roots. Then relax and enjoy the bril- 
liant spectacle as this magic-like car- 
pet is transformed into a sea of gor- 
geous flowers . . . a dazzling Flower 
Show of colors, kinds and varieties 
any expert would be proud to own. 
Best of all, this fantastic floral beauty 
is yours without the usual hard work 
and worry . . . thanks to Plant-A-mat 

Nestled in their soft, downy, Plant- 
A-mat bed, precious seeds are pro- 
tected against the perils of nature. 
Birds cannot eat them; wind cannot 
toss them; rain cannot wash them 
away, and with Plant-A-mat there's 
little staking, raking, weeding or 
weed-killers. Simply thin or trans- 
plant some seedlings elsewhere for 
added garden beauty. Water often 
during initial stages of growth Result: 
LITTLE WORK-BIG, HEALTHY 
FLOWERS. 


MAKES LANDSCAPING EASY! 
And because Plant-A-mat can be 

shaped so easily, you'll achieve. star- 
tling decorative effects on your 
grounds. Just use your scissors and 
your imagination—cut it into interest- 
ing designs . . . ovals, crescents, stars, 
etc.... even flowering initials . . . to 
add a novel touch to lawn or garden 
Cut into strips to decorate walks, 
terraces, driveways and doorways 
with enchanting Plant-A-mat bor- 
ders. Perk up-rock gardens . . . dress 
up drab spots . . . surround fountains, 
etc., with brilliant rings of floral 
beauty with the Plant-A-mat Border 
Assortment. Enjoy a garden, splashed 
with almost every color of the rain- 
bow . . . accented with flower spikes 
towering 3 feet tall . . . all yours to 
grow and enjoy with fabulous Long- 
Stem Plant-A-mat Assortment. 


HAVE CUT FLOWERS EVERY DAY. 
Tc A BOUQUET! 


Thanks to modern, scientific 


“Planned Flowering” — this magic 
carpet-of-flowers, assures you a con- 
tinuous supply of frag. ant, dewy- 
fresh flowers throughout the grow- 
ing season. Exquisite flowers in a 
galaxy of gorgeous colors — gay 
lavenders and pinks, sunny yellows, 
frothy whites, lake-cool blues, flam- 
ing reds and oranges — many giant 
blooms up to 6 inches across. You'll 
have enough big, healthy flowers to 
fill your flower vases and bowls, make 
corsages and bouquets...an abund- 
ance to bless your home with flowers 
every day. Cost — a fraction of a 
penny each. 


“PRIZE-WINNER” VARIETIES 
SELECTED FOR YOU BY EXPERTS 


Remember, the Plant-A-mat 
carpet-of-flowers contains a fabulous 
assortment of seeds, nestled in downy 
blankets of a moisture-absorbing, 
porous material—an amazing protec- 
tive medium that gives added protec- 
tion from bifds, wind, and excessive 
rain. It’s the modern, clean, automa- 
tic way to get maximum results with 
minimum effort— produce floral beau- 
ties without straining your back or 
dirtying your hands. 

Plant-A-mat holds new gardening 
thrills for everyone. Advanced gar- 
deners will want it for the varied, 
Startling effects it can produce; be- 
ginners . to achieve professional 
results like ‘experts. For best results 
keep damp. 

Be first in your neighborhood or 









“Continuous Flowering” Feature 


.. Spectacular 
DF seca Seaaly 04 frech Rowers for Your tome - EVERY DAY FOR MONTHS! 


LITTLE CULTIVATING 
OR WEEDING OR HARD WORK 


VX 
Landscape Gardening—with a Scissors 
Cut Ptant-A-mat in any size or shape. 
Use border assortment for 


= Se... Gardens 
Walks Shaw 
ern Boxes 

Foundation Plantings 


Plant-A-mat is the quick, clean, 
modern way to get thrilling floral ef- 


fects in home and garden at incredibly 
low cost 








THOUSANDS OF 
DELIGHTED USERS! 
Plant-A-mat is the pre- 
seeded mat, editorialized in 

nursery pub- 











garden club to grow a “Plant-A-mat” 

automatic garden. Send your name 
and address and only $1.98 for a big 
15 ft. 8” Plant-A-mat carpet- -of- 
flowers (pre-season offer) or $2.98 
for a bonus-size 33% ft. x 8” length 
(a comparable $5.00 value). Your 
choice of 2 kinds of Plant-A-mat 
LONG-STEMMED CUTTING AS- 
SORTMENT, growing up to 3 feet 
tall; Low-growing BORDER AS- 
SORTMENT, for edges, foundation 
plantings, etc. For double garden 
beauty order both. Money-back guar- 
antee of complete satisfaction. Order 
today from Plant-A-mat, 31 Second 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


MONTY BACK GUARANTEES 






Send Today 


PlantAmat, Dept. FL-132, 31-2nd Ave., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 














Rush me___Plant-A-mats in the kinds and sizes checked below . 
Border Assortment + 

hr $18 O 8 

2 for $3. a 

Bohrer _s2%0 § 

2 __ 8 

‘imicelbacei: 1 Long Stem 33% ft i BEd i 
LBorder 15 tt.x8°§%O j Border 332 thre {OO » 
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We buy 


WANTED sewetry 


old or broken Jewelry. Highest cash 


paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 


rings, diamonds, 


silverware, 


eye glasses, gold 


coins, old gold, silver, platinum, mercury, antique 
jewelry. Satisfaction guaranteed or your articles 


returned. We are licensed gold buyers. 


for FREE information 


Write 


ROSE REFINERS 


29-AB East Madison St., 


Chicago 2, Ill. 





Wear when visiting 


Black 
size 
Ww hite m 

29” x ‘ 


Navy. 
Madonna Blue 
3lack or 


and 





Above 


MADONNA VEILS 
Carry in your erie i 
Blessed Sacrament 

x 18” 


ntillas 





11 
in plastic cases 1.00 ea 
Old orld 


black or —— mantillas 
$3.00 


size 50” x 2 price 
Ideal for Pileimadas 

eae nae VEILS 

Box 1422, Sta. 


H., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 























SAVE STAMPS for the Missions 


Most Valued 


But all stamps worthwhile 


Fill a box or large envelope and send to: 


PASSIONIST FATHERS 


Holy Cross Seminary 


commemorative 


Dunkirk, N. Y. 








401—3rd Ave. 





Make Rosarivg 


For Fun or Profit 
For you or your Church Organization 
Write for Free Information 
LEWIS & COMPANY 
Troy, N.Y. | 











You are what you read. Read good books 


THE SIGN 


@ ApriL, 1959 










... perfect aaa Easter giving! 
MUSICAL MADONNA 
NIGHT-LIGHT and ROSARY BOX 


Open the rosary drawer and hidden music box 
(with finest imported Swiss movement) automati- 
cally plays Gounod’s “‘Ave Maria” as you pray. 
Plug in electric cord and this exquisitely sculp- 
tured Madonna statuette glows softly with com- 
forting concealed light. Beautiful mantel decora- 
tion, or bedside night-light for child or sickroom. 
Measures 11 inches tall. Madonna statuette is 
hand-painted with heavenly-blue, gold-trimmed 
robe over white gown. Golden spun-metal base 
has plush-lined rosary drawer containing imported 
rosary with silvery metal crucifix and pearl-white 
beads. Wonderful gift for Holy Days, First Com- 
munion, Confirmation, Graduation, or for any 
religious home, anytime. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mail check or money order. (No C.0.D.'s please) $11 95 


SWISSCRAFT PRODUCTS, Dept.74 *),S 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. prepaid 








CASH’S 
WOVEN 
NAMES 


prevent loss or mixups of linens, uni- 
forms and other personal belongings. 
Your name actually woven into fine 
white cambric ribbon. Easily attached 
—sew on or use CASH’s NO-SO boil- 
proof CEMENT. 

6 Doz. $2.75, 12 Doz. $3.75, 24 Doz. 
$5.75. At notion counters everywhere. 
Write for samples. 


WOVEN NAMES 
So. Norwalk 7, Conn. 











MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
Boys — Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothe 


rs 
Located near the foothitts of the Ozarks; ideat 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
Gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Junior High with 
Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 


For 














IMMACULATA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary-of- 
the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited 2-year college 
transfer with terminal courses in home economics 
retarial. Art, Music (including harp). 4-year college 
preparatory high school. Social, educational and cultural 
advantages of Nation's Capital. Resident, day. Please 
state age, grade in school. Write for catalog. Registrar, 
Dept. S, 4344 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 16, D. C. 


74 











Please mention THE SIGN to our advertisers 


conversed with them brilliantly and 
often boldly. But she was quiet and 
gentle with the simple people—those 
who were not invited to the Kremlin: 
the peasants and workers, the students 
and graduates, young couples starting 
on a career, housewives and school chil- 
dren. She found a way to their hearts, 
because she approached them with an 
open mind and a warm understanding. 
They told her all -about themselves, 
what they liked and disliked, what 
they wanted and hoped for or had 
ceased to expect. She listened to athe- 
ists, to “militant Communists,” and to 
the disenchanted. But she found solace 
in attending the liturgy in the churches, 
where the believers came—churches 
which were still few, but always 
crowded. 

Zinaida 
valuable 


so 


Schakovskoy has made a 
contribution to our knowl- 
edge and understanding of present-day 
Russia. 

HELENE ISWOLSKY. 


LILY AND SWORD AND CROWN 


By Katherine Burton. 
Bruce. 


178 pages. 
$3.00 


Katherine Burton 
needs no introduction 
to Catholic readers. 
She is fully qualified 
to introduce us to the 





Sisters of Saint Cas- 
imir, less known to 
the general reading 


public. The story of 


; “ K. Burton 
this congregation be- 

gins with the immigration of teen-age 
Casimira Kaupas to the United States 
from Lithuania, persecuted under Rus- 
sian occupation fifty years ago, as today. 
In Pennsylvania, Casimira trained for 
convent life with Mother Cyril of the 
Sisters the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary in Scranton. Within seven years 
Casimira and a 
up their 
Casimir for 


of 


few companions set 
Congregation of Saint 
the education the 
children of Lithuanian immigrants. 

\s Mother Maria, Casimira led her 
congregation for twenty-seven years. Dur- 
ing this time its membership “increased 
and multiplied.” 

\ mission 


own 


of 


to Lithuania, after it 
gained its independence from Russia 
following World War I, completed the 
cycle of the sisterhood’s history. Mother 
Maria remained im the United States 
but sent several sisters to feed her nun- 
starved native land. There the con- 
gregation formed a_ nucleus for a 
prosperous community, now independ- 
ent the American foundation. 
Katherine Burton handles this story 
of fifty years of religious history well. 
It is simply written for popular con- 
sumption. The reader moves through 
the book swiftly from cover to cover. 
DEAN CORCORAN, O.F.M., CAP, 


of 








_Marywood School 


For girls. High School for resident ang | 
day students. Conducted by the Sistey | 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem. | 
ber of North Central Association. Co}. 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym, 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog, 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, Il 


MARMIO} 


Military Academy, 


Military training, combined with sound Catholic edu, 
tion, builds men. Accredited four-year high school Coury 
prepares for college or business. Sports for ajj 

Under Benedictine Fathers. One hour from Chicago. Ca. 
log. Father Joseph, 67! North Lake Street, Aurora, jy 


ST. MARY’S, NOTRE DAME | 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
des women. Established 1844 























Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Science. Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor 
of Music Liberal Arts; Home Ec.; Teaching: Com- 


merce; Music. Graduate Department of Sacred The- 
ology. Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Catalogs on request 
SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX § 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


MARIAN COLLEGE 


CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal 
arts, sciences, teacher training, pre-professional 
courses, business administration, home-making, 
medical technology. Modern buildings; spacious 
campus; stimulating social and sports program. 
write for catalog. 


Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., tndfanapotls 22, ind. 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Liberal Arts College for Women 


Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since (6. 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S., degrees, Majors ls 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home scones. 
ics, speech and drama, business, teaching. Extensin 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social program 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box 49 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND 























-——ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE- 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. B.A. 


gree. Majors in five fields. Glee Club, dramatics, dis 
cussion clubs. Organized sports: swimming, boating 
soccer, Spacious campus on Maine coast. Less than 
two hours from Boston. Tuition, board and room 
$1215. Write for catalog. 

Dir. of Adm., 594 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 














Saint Joseph’s College 


® 
Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Degrees in liber 
arts, elementary end secondary education, secretarial 
science and medical technology. 


Swimming Tennis Winter Sports Glee Club 
Boating Newspaper 


rcher Dances 
115 wooded acres on Lake Sebago 18 mi. from Portlané 


ft. beach. Fees $1100. Catalog. 
No. Windham, Maine. 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAND 
conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
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fully accredited 

Program leading to A. B. degree 
Arts and Sciences } 

Teacher Training © Pre-Medical 


For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 
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* 
saint Joseph College 
Sesquicentennial Year 

ited Catholic College, liberal 
role a sciences for women, Tree-shaded 
ants campus, foot of Blue Ridge Moun- 
High echo! teacher training, journal- 


tains. cecretavial, home economics, nursing, 
sy ts. Gym, pool. agp in music, 
upera with nearby men’s colle Social 
gama. Founded 1809 by Mother Eliza- 
a. Seton. Write for catalog. Give 
py and graduation year. 

Saint Joseph epemaeagye A er P., 


mmitsburg, 








College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 








Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accred! by the Middle States Association of 
pe ces and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
jor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Fducation, Pre-Medicine, Medical Technology and 
Psychology. 








COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 


Fully Accredited Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 


Offers Advantages of City and Country 
Write for Bulletin 

















Madonna College 


Liberal arts college for women. Con- 
ducted by the Felician Sisters. Arts and 
sciences, music, teacher education, home 
economics, art, pre- -social service, busi- 
—y voice, medical technology, journal- 


36800 Schooleraft, Livonia, Mich. 











LADYCLIFF COLLEGE 


Highland Falls, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis 
Four-Year Course Leadin 
the Ba » bell of Arts Degree 
Teacher Training 
Write for information or call Highland Falls 6-2060 


Cfilmour 


cademy 


A CATHOLIC PREPARATORY 














SIENA HEIGHTS ion, 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
fachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
fome Economics; Teacher Training; Dramatics; Medical 
Tehnology; Two Year Terminal Course in Secretarial 
Work. Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For Further Information Address the Dean 








SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS Fully accredited four year college preparatory 
y y courses for resident and day students conducted 
« ollege for Women by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In- 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters diana. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and cul- 
e Bachelor of Arts tural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide range 
e Bachelor of Secienee of sports. Small classes. Counseling and guidance. 
in Education—in Home Economics—in Music Office of Admissions 
Education 


Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 
Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio 




















COLLEGE OF 


SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the Sisters of Charity 


CONVENT STATION, N. J. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. Recognized courses lead- 
ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and in Music Education. Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. In co-operation 
with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 














GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degree 


liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


| Fully Accredited. 











—___ 5 | 





MARYWOOD COLLEGE —Mount Aloysius— 
Accredited Catholic college for women. B.A., B.S., B.M. 


degrees. Major studies in art, business, psychology, drama, For Girls 
Guidance counseling, liberal arts, librarianship, liturgical Accredited. A.A., A.S. degree. Liberal arts, music, 
music, med. technology, music (N.A.S.M. accr.), science, drama, art (interior decoratic pre-lab technolog 
special ed., teaching (elem. & sec.), vocational home ec. Secretarial, foreign-la e secretarial, medics ai 
Master's degrees in education, psychology, librarianship. secretarial, med. record librarian. Home : 
Conducted by Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of merchandising. State uw of gradu bath on 
Mary. Catalog. Give date of high school graduation. school, for Juniors and Seniors - Sports, Social 


program. Sisters of Mercy, Catalo 
REGISTRAR, MARYWOOD COLLEGE DEAN, Box S, pac Pa. 
BOX S, SCRANTON, PA. 


Junior College 


























MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 
Boarding, Grades 7-12. Day, Grades 1-12. Accred- 
ited by Board of Regents and Middle States Assoc. 
College Preparatory courses. Highest caliber instruc- 
tion with accepted methods. Warm, home-like 
atmosphere and careful supervision. Fire-proof bidgs. 
om beautiful 42 acre campus. 57 miles from N. Y. 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 
Registrar, pao NM. ¥. Telephone: 800 








SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Four-year liberal arts college for women. Regional Conducted by the Sisters of M 


and national accreditation. Pre-professional train- eB 180-acre campus 20 miles Bors , iladelphia 

ing for medicine, law, social service. Elementary Fully accredited. Liberal arts preparation dat drendeee 
and secondary teacher education; art, music, home ae? les res. i urs' leading directly to 
economics education, 200-acre campus in foothills career rial; medical secretarial, 
of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. laborator 

Catalog on request. Write Box 23-S. ee ae 





tectnuselan. Music and art Religion 2 F ° 
. degrees. Activities, sports. Affiliated with 
Catholic University. Write f¢ catalog 














LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Great South Bay. 76th year. 
Write for Catalog 





Foremost Catholic military preparatory 
school under Christian Brothers. Ac- 
credited college preparation. Grades 
9-12. Small classes. ROTC highest 
rating. Beautiful 160-acre campus on 


Box S, Oakdale, L. I., New York 





Sister Mary Gregory, Dean, Box S, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. I. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
High School, State Accredited Classical, Sci- 








IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A B.S., 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social 
and sports program. Dramatic and musical productions 
with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike atmos- 
phere. 350-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
Chester Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Pool. Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Early application advised. Catalog: 

Registrar, Box G, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 


entific, Commercial, and General Courses. 





Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 





Conducted by the Sisters of the 
Divine Compassion. FULLY AC- 


a 








CREDITED B.A. and B.S. De- 
UNSE grees. Standard Courses in Arts 


and Science, pre-medical, jour- 
COLLEGE nalism, teacher training, secre- 
tarial studies, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. 
WHITE PLAINS sig see a In Westches- 
ter County. y i ‘ 
NEW YORK y. Forty minutes from 





New York City. 











SAINT FRANCIS 


Offers your boy in grade 9-12 a real opportunity under 
the Franciscan Fathers to strengthen his mind, soul 
and body and be fully prepared for college and life. 
70-acre campus; all major varsity and intramural sports, 
Summer Institute begins June 28. 
Write for catalog. 
Father George, T.O.R. 


Box D, Spring Grove, (York Co.), Pennsylvania 


SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 


Boys, grades 5 to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 
Cross. Trains boys to become true Christian gentlemen. 
Well-balanced program. Solid foundation in the fun- 
damental skills. Individual attention. Small classes, 
guidance. Creative skills encouraged. Sports: football, 
basketball, baseball, hiking, tobogganing. Dormitories. 
40 miles from Milwaukee. Write for folder: Brother 
Dominic Elder, C.S8.C., Headmaster, Box 395, 745 West 
Main Street, Watertown, Wisconsin. 
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... for your 
friends 
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— good Catholic reading 


to share with good friends! A 
free copy sent in your name. 
Just friends’ 


below and mail to The SIGN, 


list Your names 


Room 104-C, Monastery Place, 


Union City, N. J. 


Name- 








Name 








YOUR NAME 





Address___ 


el 


Use separate sheet for additional names. 


LIMIT: 6 names to each reader. 


tSIGN 


Mail 
to 


National Catholic Magazine 
Room 104-C, Monastery Place 
Union City, New Jersey 








Chaplains 





and 


LETTERS 


(Continued from page 6) 


It is high time we stopped making conces- 

sions to the Communists and took a firm 

stand. 
May I 


however, 


respectfully with you, 
statement, “the final 
war surrender’’? 
Would it not be better for us completely to 
sever diplomatic and trade relations with 
the Soviet Union and satellites? This 
would break economically and start a 
revolt among the satellites, who are eagerly 
waiting for the opportunity to free them 
selves of Communist domination. I believe 
well for withdraw 
our membership in, and support of, the so 
called United Nations, founded, at Russia’s 
insistence, without evoking the blessing of 


disagree 


as to your 


choice can only be ol 


its 
her 


it would be also us to 


God, and which has since served only to 
strengthen her position in, this country and 
in the rest of the world. 


I would like to take this opportunity to 
tell you how much my husband and I enjoy 
reading THE SIGN each month, with its very 


thought-provoking editorials and articles 


CLARE FITZPATRICK 
SCARSDALE, N. Y. 
CANADA 
You and your staff deserve to be con 
gratulated on vour very careful choice of 
matter. 
Particularly do I wish to tell you how 


thoroughly we appreciated the two articles 
about Canada Anthony J 
Wright for the September and October is 


written by 











Aim Achieved 


> Chatting with a London bobby, 
an American tourist remarked on 
difference between 
thoroughfares and the avenues of 
New York City. 

“Why, I could get across with 
my eyes closed,” he boasted. 


the London’s 


The policeman smiled. 
“I once knew a chap made the 
same boast,” he remarked. 
“Well,” demanded the 
“didn’t he get across?” 
“Yes, he did,” replied the other. 
“A marble one.” 
—Nelson 


visitor 


Brown 














CALLING ALL WOMEN 


50 Golden Hours of Retreg} 
in Historic Old New England 


THE PASSIONIST SISTERS RETREAT HOUuse 
about midway between New York and Boston o 
New Haven Railroad. Modern accommodations for 
individuals or groups on any weekend Renowneg 
Retreat Preachers. Picturesque grounds. Excellent 


cuisine, 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, C.P 
IMMACULATE HEART RETREAT HOUSE 
Peace Dale, R. |. (Tel. NArragansett 3.276) 





— 





eee. 





SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH 
of Wichita, Kansas 


extend to y« 

sublime apo 

sonal 

God’s servic 
& 





in per 
Sanctificatior i 
© in home ang 








i 
es of 
school and hospital ad 
ministration in Man 
states and Japan. 
Write for descriptive 
literature and informat 


Rev. Mother Superior 
3700 East Lincoln 
Wichita 1, 





Kansas 





————_ 





at 





——— 
AN INVITATION .. . 

To give a gift of yourself to the missions as 4 mis. | 
sionary teacher, doctor, nurse, social worker, Write t 

Vocation Director | 

Missionary Sisters of the Holy Rosary 

214 Ashwood Road, Villanova, Pa. | 

If 3 want to love Christ, spread charity all at 

the earth, for the members of Christ are all over the | 


world St tine 


Augu 











“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD... 
AND GOD TO SOULS" 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would & 
working among God's aged poor. By admin- 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 
of those who come to our door for aid, you con. 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and th 
Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 
yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vow 
of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov. 
Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street.. 
Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves 
ae N. Y, 2358 Sheffield Ave . . . Chicago 








WILL YOU HELP 


in teaching or in home or foreign mission work 
God is longing for souls and souls are longing for 
God. 
Novitiate. Also Aspirant High School 
Write to: 
St. Francis Convent 
Amarillo, Texas. 











Does the Heart of Christ... 


invite you to teach Religion to 
His little ones, to bring stray 
sheep back to His Sacred 
Heart, to bring “the other 
sheep” to His Fold, to bring 
all souls to love Him more 
This is the work of the Mis 
sion Helpers of the Sacred 
Heart, accomplished through 
the teaching of Christian Doctrine. They cal 
use YOU in this sublime apostolate. They need 
YOU. Write today for detailed information 
Vocation Directress, Mission Helpers of 
Sacred Heart, 1001 W. Joppa Rd., Baltimore 
4, Md. 























MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION, P. ©. Box 1858 TS, Pater 
son 18, N, J. 
Please send literature on home and foreig" 
missions. 

Name... 

















missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 
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wes. He writes as one who is speaking with 
. one Who knows well, not only his sub- 
ost matter, but his reading public as well. 
sych readable articles would, of necessity, 
spire a rene wal of patriotic pride and 
alty. The moral pointed out in the con- 
ding remarks was just sufficient to set 
ne thinking of the true meaning of God's 
yndance. . - - 
; SistER M. BeRNADETTA, C.S.C, 
genFREW, ONT., CANADA 


RUSSIA 


{| found the article “Russia: Advanced 
Nation?” (December) of extreme interest. 
jsincerely hope that in the subsequent is- 
ges you will include more valuable infor- 
mation in regard to the Soviet Union. 
rahaps Mr. David Dallin might describe 
he “every-day” life of the Russian folk... . 
Miss GrEorRGETTE LABRECHE 
(RINGFIELD, Mass. 


[wish to commend you on your excellent 
tide on “The Russian People and the 
yerican People” that appeared in the 
\ugust, 1958 issue. I particularly liked 
ur emphasis on the warm and human 
nept of the Russian people. There is 
aidently a feeling of mutual fear that has 
be eliminated before there can be a 
guuine peace between nations. 

Your idea that cultural interchanges be- 
wen nations can possibly bring about an 
umosphere for international peace 
nod. I agree that this program should re- 
dive support. I believe your article will 
dimulate people to become aware of how 
mportant this can be. 


was 


Betty WETTSTEIN 
i. CLoup, MINN. 


SGN POST 


Your articles and editorials in the past 
aon Right-to-Work Laws and _ segrega- 
nm were well balanced, intelligent, and in- 
tuctive, 
fach month we have particularly looked 
ward to Father McDonough’s “Sign 
at.” His penetrating answers to pertinent 
istions have cleared up a great many 
sunderstandings in our own minds. 
PETER DOWNEY 
Rome, N. Y. 


lenjoy THE SIGN very much and am 
uppy to be able to renew at this time. I 
aticularly like the question and answer 
GERALDINE PARSONS 
Wiewrra, KANSAS, 


ABOR 


THe SIGN is a good, all-around Catholic 
igazine and I enjoy it very much. One 
dure which I especially like is your 
iticles about families from other countries. 
‘ley have helped me in realizing that peo- 
pe are pretty much the same around the 
pode, 

However, because I do enjoy your maga- 
9 and am renewing my subscription, 


(Continued on page 79) 























all and follow Him may 


Sponsored by a friend of the 
Daughters of Charity who 
loves their love of God and 
love of their fellow man. 


DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 

between eighteen and —— have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 
" d peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 

engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 

Send for descriptive literature to 

SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 








rmandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 















HOME MISSIONERS 


Serving CHRIST in the 
Indians and Colored 
SISTERS of the BLESSED SACRAMENT 


CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, PA. 





LITTLE COMPANY 


OF MARY SISTERS 
or “THE BLUE NUNS” (so called because of their 
blue veil) welcome young ladies who desire to 
help win souls for Christ in caring for the sick. 
WRITE: REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL, L.C.M. 
Convent of the Maternal Heart 
Evergreen Park 42, Illinois 




















REAL SISTERS but in MODERN DRESS 


Win souls for Christ through... . 
Social Work ¢ Catechetical Work « Medical Work 
Mission Sisters of the Holy Ghost 





1030 N. River Rd. 





Saginaw, Michigan 














Immaculata Convent 


MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Reverend Mother Prioress 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 


Norfolk, Nebraska 














CARMELITE SISTERS 


OF THE Divine Heart of Jesus 


For information write to: 
Reverend Mother Provincial 
1214 Kavanaugh Place 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


Invite young ladies who desire to devote their lives to 
prayer and works of Mercy in the religious state. 











THE MISSIONARY SISTERS 
OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


offer to generous young ladies who desire to make the 
Precious Blood fruitful in many souls the following activi- 
ties: teaching in kindergarten, elementary and high school 
grades, and as catechists; nursing, dentistry; domestic sci- 
ence; musie and art—in the home and foreign missions. 


If interested, please write to 
MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Precious Blood Convent, P. O. Box 43 
Shillington, Pa. 


YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ aS 2 Missionary 
Sister, nursing, Social Service, 
teaching catechism. In U. S. and 
Okinawa. Age 16-30. 
Write: Mother Superior 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 
Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. ¥. 














VOCATIONS TO AN ACTIVE COMMUNITY 
Franciscan Sisters of the 
Conception conduct hospitals, 
Nursing, Homes for Children, 
teach, ete. Write to: 

The Reverend Mother General, 

St. Mary of the Angels Convent, 
1000—30th Street Rock Isfand, Til. 


Immaculate 
Schools of 
the aged, 














MODERN 
APOSTLES 





Boys and young men are invited to join the 
SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL as Priests or Brothers 
to spread the teachings of Jesus Christ through 
@ the press @ television 
@ radio work @ motion pictures 
For a free pamphlet and further information 
write to: 
VOCATION DIRECTOR 
SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL 
DERBY, NEW YORK 





THE SISTERS MARIANITES 
OF HOLY CROSS 


invite you to use 
your talents with 
them in God’s serv- 
ice in teaching, 
nursing or doing 
social work and do- 
mestic work. 






For information 
write to: 
Reverend Mother Provincial 


ur Lady of Princeton 
Box 702 Princeton, New Jersey 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 


FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 




















MEN IN SANDALS 
The Discalced Carmelite Fathers 
combine a life of contemplation and 
action For information about the 
priesthood or brotherhood, 
Director of Vocations, Discalced 
Carmelite Monastery, 514 Warren 
St.. Brookline, Massachusetts or Holy 
Hill, Hubertus, Wisconsin. 


write to 








Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


A PASSIONIST VOCATION 
FOR GIRLS 


| Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to serve Him. The Pas- 
| 
\ 





sionist Sisters are a Congregation of trained Social Work- 
ers and Educators, affiliated with the Passionist Fathers, 
The Novitiate for the United States is at Mt. St. Joseph, 
Bristol, R. I 

For particulars apply to the 

Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. 


Tue Sicn e@ Aprit, 1959 
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ALEXIAN BROTHERS ... MODERN SAMARITANS 


Dedicate your |if 








@ to Gy (Ci 
and youth as g teadke ( 
Brother in our high Schoo), 
grammar schools, orphs, ase dO | 
ages, summer camps, », me pltase | 
Foreign missions, Write our views 

Vocation Director o your vi 
72-02 31st Ave nesided ( 

Jackson Heights 69, y , 
PyTTSBURGH 


HEALING HANDS 


We refer 
of 4000 HOSPITALLER BROTHER: 2 “nr 
circle the globe in over 200 hospita rial, TI 
and mission areas. 

















ints of ¢ 
Save souls as a noble and hers 
.& HOSPITALLER BROTHER 9 « 
— John of God. Write: ‘ | like Fa 
Master of Novices Director of Vocation Labor-Mar 
St. Joseph’s Novitiate or Hammond Hi { T 
Ojai, California Gloucester, Mos, @ Y° ° 
the comm 
Holy C Brothers}. 
coLToN, V' 
Serve God as a Brother in mi 
* Teaching * Foreign “Cc 
* Youth Work Missions In “Cun 
© Farming * Clerical Wor ty, page 
m ’ ms wane ‘ithout 
eee a ; Write for literature to rtant fu 
Brother E d, C.S.C. Brott . 
MODERN SAMARITANS! 218 Dujarie Hall ov 8 onditions 
Notre Dame, Ind. Vals 
The Congregation of Alexian Brothers, a Com- ower of 








munity of religious—all Brothers—dedicated to the yak poli 


care of the sick in general hospitals and Memorial THE FRANCISCAN MISSIONARY In prac 
Hospital, Boys Town, Nebraska, invites you to BROTHERS OF THE SACRED | ectively s 


write for information and free literature about 

















| Biueasal 
their apostolic work. Write to: vearegiel al US tn: soe tae | ting thein 
° ° + to 30 to write fo ye new lilustrated | . 
ALEXIAN BROTHERS HOSPITAL botnet, ‘The Sy of Ghavity. Wits Oe 
1240 W. Belden Avenue Reverend Brother Superior | § auc on 
Chicago 14, Illinois St. Francis Monastery btain th 
Eureka Missouri | Leave 
xclusivel 

































MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART 























FRANCISCAN FATHERS |" 
welcome boys of high school and college age to apply for admission to 
their minor seminary and novitiate. Lack of funds is no obstacle. 
Spread the love of the Sacred Heart by te hing and preaching in the 
United States, Foreign mission work ie’ tha ‘guincthanes mew atarinin ae THIRD ORDER REGULAR OF ST. FRANCIS ier 
join as Lay Brothers . — * | z 
Address: Director of Vocations Foreign Missions Preaching 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Illinois. Teaching Home Missions it is 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) Aspirants to the Priesthood or Brother- ; oe 
hood are welcome to ask for information \eronese 
by writing to: an feel 
oe Father Leo, T.O.R. NESCO 
ES = sacs ve BPE Director of Vocations any 
CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY +e That ; 
ck . sage Mount Assisi Monastery That isn 
By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. It is really a tragedy not ‘ Cat ¢ 
to be able to take care of all of them because we lack missionaries. As a PRIEST or a LAY Loretto Pennsylvania de OF t 
BROTHER you can do a wonderful work in our Missions of Africa (Kenya, Tanganyika, Mozam- { this 
ique), as well as of Son ene (Brazil, Argentina, Colombia). = me val 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND LAY BROTHERS : : 
Med... bE A Special Latin course YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS ties wh 
Consolata H f Studies is provided for delayed lemocrat 
5406 Colorado y ry Nw, Washington it, wnesttons FRANCISCAN BROTHERS aa 
oS. ; Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master ersona 










































and interested in boarding school work or the - 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more =" 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial wis — 
‘ litiona 
Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. ane 
See YOURSELF i 
= PITTSBUR 
as a PASSIONIST FOLLOW THE LEADER, CHRIST 
As A PRIEST You Will: Pray and St. Francis did. YOU can. Be ff yy 
. . ¢ igi A Francisca E ED 
Study in Seminary or Monastery, B ng 1 Og Christ and 
Be Ordained, Preach Missions, Re- oe In my 
treats As Missionary Home or re ; +s Benth ation 
Abroad For information write: Brother ation 
Ah Michael, Franciscan Brothers, @ vorld. 
As A BROTHER You Will: Pray R. R. #1, Springfield, Illinois Ie €X] 
and Work in the Monastery, Learn- — lat CO! 
ing Trades to help with Monastery ou hav 
supplies and maintenance. JESUIT BROTHERS THe 
? FIND PEACE 
For Complete Information write fo: Following Christ by CHICAGC 
— prayer and wo’ 
General Vocational Director Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. CLERICAL 
: Passionist Monastery DOMESTIC < Never 
Holy Cross Seminary 5700 North Harlem Avenue MANUAL TRADES 
Dunkirk, New York Chicago 31, Illinois For particulars writs wuch. 
If you live in any state east of Ohio. If you live in Ohio or west of it. Brother William S. Haas 5 ' 
Jesuit Novitiate, Milford, BOERNE 








We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 77) 


ease do not think that I agree with all 
our Views. In particular, 1 am referring 
o your viewpoint on Labor. It is far too 
nesided (Labor's side) for these times. 

Mrs. KATHLEEN CALCFIMI 
prtsBURGH, PA. 


We refer our readers to the March edi- 
vial, “The Sign and the Unions.” Re- 
ints of this editorial are available. 


[like Father Ralph Gorman’s editorial on 
jabor-Management Peace in the January 
ue of THE SIGN. I also enjoyed some of 
the comments made about Right-to-Work 
laws in the November issue. . 

GForce DRvUFFFI 
CoLToN, WASH. 


In “Current Fact & Comment” (Febru- 
wv, page 14), you state, “They (unions 
ithout the power to strike) have an im- 
ortant function in bargaining for working 
onditions. * You use this so-called 
wwer Of such unions in support of some 
yak police union. 
In practice, without the power to ef- 
«tively strike, the union lacks anything to 
we as a bargaining point. After once get- 
ing their foot within the police door, it 
follows, as the night to the day, they would 
gue on the above-mentioned point and 
pain the power to strike. 
Leave unions, of any kind whatsoever, 
\dusively in the field of private industry. 
James M. Suit 
Bronx, N. Y 


UNESCO’S BOSS 


It is very difficult to share Signor 
\eronese’s Optimism that every Catholic 
an feel perfectly at home in the work of 
UNESCO and that its goals do not conflict 
with our faith. (February) 
That isn’t quite the way it works on this 
‘ide of the ocean. The ambitious program 
{ this all-pervading agency may be of 
ome value in backward, undeveloped coun- 
ties which have no past history of 
femocracy, free enterprise, o7 
ersonal liberty. It is somewhat different 
hough to try to re-educate the American 
jouth along the line of socialism and one- 
worldism in complete reversal of our tra- 
litional beliefs and customs. 

Mrs. J. 


any way 


true 
individual 


LEO SHERAN 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


SOME ENCOURAGEMENT 


In my opinion, THE SiGN is the best pub- 
ation for factual news from all over the 
“orld. Your editorials are the greatest; 
ty expound the very roots of all the evils 
tat confront the world of today. and as 
*u have warned, it has come to pass. 
THE SIGN can never be a failure. 
Haroitp FE. Gureont 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Never have I 
nuch, , 


enjoyed a magazine so 


Mrs, GreorGeE WALKER 


DOFRNE, TEXAS 











What are you planning to do with your life? 
Our new community of Brothers dedicated to OUR 


LADY serves the very poor. Interested 

For information write: 

HOUSE OF CHARITY 
E. 519 Third Ave 26 E. Hennepin 
Spokane, Washington or Mpls. 1, Minn. 





BE A MISSIONARY FRANCISCAN PRIEST! 


The Graymoor Friars accept boys after eighth 
grade or any completed year of high school or 


college. For information, write to: 
Vocation Director, Graymoor, 


Garrison 7, New York 

















G..'s*GRADUATES 


MEN 17-25 


You are NOT TOO LATE 
to start studying LATIN 
** Special Courses Be- 
ginning July 1 «* Join 
DON BOSCO’S SALE- 
SIANS to’ work for 
YOUTH as a Priest or 
Teaching Brother. 

G.1, Approval 





Write to: 

Reverend Father Director 
DON BOSCO COLLEGE 
NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 




















Christ Needs You . . 


as the builder, educator. 


organizer 
sionary Church in Afr 
ca, Asia, South Americ 


| ARIES OF MILL HIL 
—an international mi 
sion band of Priest 





whole World as _ the 


of His mis- 


i- 


a. 
Australasia. ST. 
JOSE PH’S MISSION- 


L 
s- 
S. 


Brothers, Sisters with the 


ir 


Province. Write to: Vocational Director, Mill Hill 
Missionaries, Slingerlands, New York, 3628 Lough- 


borough, St. 


Louis 16, Mo., 1841 Camino Palmero 











| THIS 
/ PARATROOPER 
BECAME...... 










SALVATORIAN 
BROTHER 


Our friendly “DO IT YOURSELF” booklet will be sent to 
young men 17-35 years of age who feel ~_ have a Religious 


Vocation. Our NEW vocation address is easy! 


| SALVATORIAN BROTHERS 


. 1735 Hi MOUNT BLVD. (ROOM 7,) MILWAUKEE 8, WISCONSIN 












We shail be pleased to fill your book orders 


THE SiGN @ AprRit, 1959 


































































DIVINE WORD MISSIONARIES | iis BROTHERS OF os 


zether i zenial ern l,. 
Home and Foreign Missions CHRISTIAN ener Coes Cou 
me an oreign a Mary's _ “very talenh 
rs >... INSTRUCTION training useful. Help bodig 
PRIESTS BROTHERS } souls ; Catechetical 
: — (La Mennais Brothers) Nursing, on nistration, 
Parishes . — j 4 Give their whole attention to the or oe aed : 
Seminaries Office Work / training of American high school of its kind on earth oe 
Colleges Youth Work | boys. The Church thinks our Write for full informati 
Universities Farming work is a very essential part of see . ormation te 
’ . . her mission. Would you like Sons of Mary, Health of the 
For information write to: to come with us? SYLVA MARIA 


Father McGuinn, S.V.D. Father Reed, S.V.D. For information, write to: Framingham, Mes 
Divine Word Seminary Divine Word Seminary BROTHER CYPRIAN, F. I. C. 9 + Massachusety, 


Bordentown, New Jersey Techny, Illinois La Mennais College, 


tah FOUR WAYS TO SERVE Ci 


Al 
THE ORATORIAN FATHERS as a HOLY CROSS FATHER 
CARMELITE PRIESTS eres. Toachor, © Home 4 
@ Foreign Missionary @ Parish 
4 H H EN 'P TE F inf ti 
Carolina with the priests and * 8 OFF nt Cross Fathers, ‘or the ta : 
brothers of the Congregation o Se OF ACTIN ers who assist them, write 
of the Oratory of St. Philip * MEN OF MARY Father Thomas S. Tobin, 6.9.6 
ee ss : . Be a Carmelite! Mary’s Holy Cross Fathers, 
Neri! The Oratorians live a cng wing med Mm ry. he harth antan: tena, 
CA r community life; do not take volunteers. Write for in- 
ois vows; preach, teach, conduct formation today to: 
parishes and do pioneer mission work at Fr. Raymond Dolan, O. Carm. NEVER T00 LATE T0 BECOME A DpIEe 


home. Lack of funds is no obstacle. High 2191 Valentine Ave. New York 57, N. Y. 
School Graduates ——- as aga OR TO DEVOTE YOUR LIFE T0 THE 
for Priesthood. Brotherhood candidates ac- sss dies diaesi trios ies , 
cepted after their 16th birthday. FOR three Hearts for your own... SERVICE OF G0D! 
COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE—Rev. Direc- 

tor of Vocations, The Oratory of St. Philip Be a SON OF THE 
Neri, P.O. Box 895, Dept. 8, Rock Hill, S. C. HOLY FAMILY 

















Work for conversions in South 




















New seminary exclusively for belated yp 
cations to secular or religious priesthoo 
Full college course leading to a B.A. ¢ 
gree. Write to: 


v4 





wtl]/] WP 
AL 


Priest or Brother in Teaching, cian € Adetest 
irector o missions 


WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? | | sions, Porshes. ie nest snnamen Ge 


Holy Family Seminary, . 
a ee 
oy hg ae Silver Spring, Merylend Cromwell, Connecticut 
’ : 


¢ In Mission Lands, the old 


and young, the learned and 

ignorant, the poor, sick and PIARIST FATHERS 
issioner—The 

Seb wen eee F (Order of the Pious Schools) 

To what better cause could Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Cal i 

ife? - : Ms A ’ y ot. Josep alasanctius 
nnd cn ge Mage 9 Meg in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody, 
cations) The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


THINK—PRAY—WRITE for ° . . 
information te: Write for further information to the 


XAVERIAN MISSIONARY FATHERS PIARIST FATHERS ; 
WOLLISTOR, ASS 1212 Monroe St., N.E., Washington 17, D. C, 






































Xaverian Brothers HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES — YOUNG MEN 
. TEACHERS OF YOUTH ee 
ZAYSP ett on eae, join 
= hi life devoted to Catholic dus THE MARIAN ORDER OF OUR LADY OF MERCY 
For further information Either for the Priesthood or as lay Brothers. 
Brother Paul, C.F.X. Write: Rev. Father Commander 


ian Coll —Box S$ 
“Saleen” St. Raymond Nonnatus Seminary, Le Roy, N. Y. 














Why not be “The Perfect Soldier for Christ?” 


JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


FOREIGN MISSIONS in all parts of the world, China, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Formosa, Japan, the Philippines, the Belgian Congo, Indonesia, 
—— Guatemala and the Dominican Republic. Also Home Missions 
in the U.S.A. 


IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS Box BB Arlington 7, Va. 


THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys 
* Religious Teachers. 
* Religious engaged in domestic, clerical and mechanical skills 


P A U L | $ T F A T a E e 4 ay For information address the vocational director nearest your home: 


De La Salle Normal St. Joseph Normal Institute 


Modern American Missionaries Lafayette (3), La. Barrytown (3), N. Y. 


. a ” La Salle College Mont La Salle La Salle Institute 
Dedicated to the Conversion of America Philadelphia (41¢), Pa. Napa (1), Cal. Glencoe (2), Mo. 
Send coupon to: 
Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


DEAR FATHER: Please send me, without 
obligation, some of your vocational 
literature. 























THE SOCIETY OF MARY! 


® Religious priests, Teaching Brothers, and Working Brothers. 
® Consecrated to Mary by vow. ®@ All living a common life. 
@ Engaged primarily in education—a modern social apostolate. 4 
For more information send _p. 0. pox 586, Santa Cruz, California. 
this ad to the VOCATION—1101 s. Lindbergh Bivd., St. Louis 22, Mo | 
DIRECTOR at address—chnaminade High School, Mineola, N. ¥ 
nearest you: —University of Dayton, Dayton 9, a 

& 





Name wn ccncccccccccccccses Age 


DD, Sen sebsbesnsesosbensene 








coe State 
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